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Wc are in distress without you 
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Translation. 

Come to Me, do uot seek except Me. 

I am the Benoliocnt ; ttecforc. seek Me.^jw 

f 

Doyooremembora„ymRhtiuwhK*y^^^^^^^^ 


AndIdidBot hear you? 

meu the afllictod ouc says; ‘'Dost iiomou 


I look toward him, therefore, seek Me, you mll^ 

WheaMy servant disobeys Me, yon mil not fiiidle 
Quick in chastising, therefore, seek Mo you will 





PREFACE. 


I NDIA i'< in transition. Her pnliti<‘al loaders 
are busy in making nen’ programmes 
and sotting np* new ideals. In this hubbub 
oi politics, however, some prominent mcniborh 
of the (longi-ess, both Hindus and Afuslmis, 
have given expression to the ideas whidi, direct- 
ly 01 indirectly, revi'al their mentality towards 
leligion. For instance, Pandit Jawahar Lai 
Nehru, the President-elect of the Lahore Ses- 
sion of the Congress held in December 1929, 
observed that he was a Hindu merely by acci- 
dent, as he happened to be bom in a Hindu 
family, otherwise he knew nothing about his 
religion. Dr. Saif-ud-Din Kitclilew was 
perhaps more outspoken. Ho said that reli- 
gion was after all a matter of opinion, which 
was always subject to change. He argued 
that we could change our religion whenever 
we liked but we could not change our conutry. 
Such observations are, no doubt, a true 
index to the mass conception of religion. If 
I’eligion is only a set of ideas professed publicly, 
it is certainly not worth serious consideration. 
I shall even go so far as to affirm that if 



'.i-ii ill i)(‘U‘ (ii‘ i I't ♦ I \ ( 1 ih(ii 

; » nut Uiiiili I AjuI iiiin’iniht- 

. I !\ ii 1 ^ lilt' puptilar cjition (tf icli- 
‘,<> 11 . !; ft im 13 iif i’aiulit .lawah.ir Larsand 

Ur. KitcliImA and !» arninuf ai •• I’SfKH'i- 

m! titkutn\ Hiui h inurr ainatt ’ i aiiiriitn lluin 
the maudii-l !u‘-stn‘<-t. 1 ha\(‘ not 1 

^tiidi(dt!u> 1 lindu Vflijfion. N'ct fniiii \\ hat 1 
'ia\i‘ uat InMcd inaii it'> hioad juid 

!i ,M iiinu'' 1 I <111 s.jfclv asM*rt that !iriuii!all> it 
3\ <iN iiiiiri' i hail dn^>iii.H, ciTtaiionials andiituai. 
Mann, \\1io ««•< upif'- a iiruiainnnt ptui’i* in tlu» 
i iiiidii t iionlngv". was a jjtrnat Ia\v-i>i\ni’. His 
l.ius iiiav ht> oh^uUdn nnw, nwin.t'- to tlu' ad- 
vaiina of tinu'H; hut. originally they wcro 
mcjud for t lie uplift of soeioty. Tho anideut 
^lui'itras, too, are rkdi in roli^ious iiire, 
.Old furnish tin* niinut.(j details of the Hindu 
law oi society. It in trtie that this law deala 
u it h a UK 1 st primitive Hta«;e of huuianity uud 
is itupr.teticalile in its d<‘tails in inixlevn times. 
But still it must eontaiu Komts fundameiittd 
truths, which, if broadly and rationally inter- 
preted, will yet form the baHie, principles of 
huinau eivilizHtkm. Similarly, Christianity 
of the day is pre-mninenily a religion of dog- 
mas ajid ritual. But originally the church 
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of was ji prach'cal . ft 

wa-^ a Pddo oF life anti noF the ‘■.saiT-tmePl." 
JuHUs caino to ‘liillil the law." and !u‘ ijau 

his tUscipli's <U‘tailt'(l iust rucrioiis for it. I’lu 

niocloi’a fluu't'ii which wi'inn^’K not s a!t» • 
the nano* of .icsus is thiolK hased uiiiii 
‘■■rtacranicnt hut .}*‘sus uaNt* his <Hs« iph s tl* 
‘’Scmuai on the Mount." and not (hc".sacia 
uamt.” In a word, rtdioion in its piuitx is 
not a set «'f doti'inas or i-itnah ft is a cod. 
of lift'- anti tiiert'lore hunKuut\' is in p. i - 
potua! need of it. Xo human civilization is 
po.ssibie without rediu’ton. In miv days llussia 
has uhaudemed religion. Btit wind are tla 
eonseqiunu't's ? Tin* eountiw is full of (lisordci 
and anar<*hy. It has no settled tioverimioni 
and has little eonneetion with the <dvihVa*d 
w'ovld. I do not suppose that the political 
lead('rs of this <‘ouutry, whih' condemning reli- 
gion really mean to eonvert hulia into .Soi* iel 
liu.ssitu but 1 do hold that if a ‘‘no i eligion" 
campaign is carried on, the ctmseijuences will 
be just the samo as in Itussia. Xo amount »»! 
political sophistry can withhoUl history from 
ri'poating itsc-If. 

Xeverth(d(‘Hs. I luivn no reason to doubt 
the sincerity of the politk'ul tenders, i reatiw- 
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Uii.' hiji'iuticanrc' of thoir wool-. 'I'in > \s;i!»t 

to uiiitt* the jaiTiii,i>' olojiu-iit^ of iijiUa for Ih-i 
political ijui(‘pcn(iciu‘c : and lu‘c.ui''c roHi^io!, 
has unfortunately boon a i-Tcnt fai toi- in pr-o- 
luoting’ racial hatred, thoy want to tihandon 
if. Tlu' end is laiulihlc Hut the uieaTi" 
is \vron,i»-. Strictly speakinu' it is diio toilr 
wrong but poiiular conception of !'o!igi«»n. A's 
I have said abov(*, ridigion is a code of life ; 
therefore, it is indespensahle for human pro 
gress. But the ditliculty is that most reli 
gioiis in the world iinvi* lo.'-t their original 
purity, and have degeneratod into mere super- 
stition. Such faiths are indeed Immlies of 
dogmas and ritual ; they .stirve no purpose. 
But Islam is free from siudi draw!>a<‘ks. His- 
torically, it is the last phause of the revealed re- 
ligion. Isay the ‘last phase*” advisi*dly, Ijecause 
there has been only one religion for humanit \ . 
revealed to diffoi'ent prophets in tlifferent 
countries, varying according to the nec«*.ssities 
of times in minor details but concurring on 
fundamentals. Those prophets brought n 
message of truth from their Lord; but througb 
the passage of time, that nujssage wa.s either 
lost altogether, or was polluted with hitman 
alloy. Take for iu.stance tiie <*as(» of the Htdy 



F^ibU*. I'lM'Vi' i'' lio orif4-inal (»!’ it ii» II. <■ 
Fit'bnnv lani>uat>(* which wfw s])()kcn !>> the 
Tsrat'lii<‘ jti’ophcts. I’lic proctit f*i!i!i* i-. a 
traiiHliition aiul rc-ti’aiislatioii from the (Jr, ‘.'k 
text, which can hardly rcpi*c',cnt the (O'iuipa! 
one. i\fo(h‘rn !’e^earc]l ha-, pro\ed that 
tile Billie i^ not an infaHihle \serk. 'i’ii.' 
American {'inircli has o-, tiic so fares to < \- 
cliulc t he stH<l>' of tin* ifibk* fi'om theeiti'!! 
culum of .schools, hecansc tlie yoiin”- students 
from its study will he. fC’ciirdini!,' to fh'shn[» 
Barm'S, driven to tfie iuevitahle cMnciusion 
tliat ‘‘their forcfat.h(‘r's St anflard of truth was 
very low” The history of th(‘ ticnie.sis ftiv'en in 
tiie tiibie is open to uiany seientiilc ohjee- 
tions; ami is not ladittin/i: l>ivine Know- 
But it duns not prove that th<‘ I.sraelil • 
proplu'ts did not ri'eeive the Divine Word, 
The fact is that their uH‘.s.saf>’e lias lost its 
orif^ina! purity. Tlio !an|.;uap:e iti wluk-h it 
was (‘oiiehed is d(-a(l. Ft is ntd spoki n in 
any [lart of the world. Hiuiilar is the case with 
t!ui lliiidu scriptures. Thtdr hinpfuajnfe, too. 
is ilead. We cannot study tlie Flindu religion 
from its oiifyinal sourocs. Tlmro is no correct 
and iuithcntic translation of the Vedas atid 
one eiumot understand wFiai the utility of siiidi 



a hook can ho. Rur tiit> ttf iHlaoi is ijuih' 
tliftoronf'. Its sacivd lawk, tlio (^tirau, cujoy.s 
a iniiqui* purity of toxt. Tr is oxartly tin* .sanif 
book wliioli was ivvoalod t<* tlio i'ro|tlu‘t .\fii- 
hiuninad a!)Out fouiioeii Inmdrofl y(‘ar.s at>'o. 
It is absolutely fn'o from human adultm-ntiun. 
Nothing has boon subtrnoted from or aiidod to 
it. Even hostile erities of fslam haw adin!tt<*(i 
the purity of its tt'xt.^ Its language is spoken 
in many parts of the world. One van under- 
stand the, Quranic (‘xpri'ssious even to-da> 
as in the time of the Prophet. The (^uran is 
the last heavenly Book sent for the reforma- 
tion of humanity and has laid d(»wn (daims 
to recapitulate all the fundamental truths of 
the previous scriptures.- So if we want to 
study the function of religion or determine 
its 7’ofe in human civilization, which is the 
common goal of every thinking man, he he 
an athiost, wo must study Islam. It is not fair 
to condemn religion without studying its last 
and most perfect phase, which is Islam. 

In the following pages I have tried tt» 

1, Sir William Muir writes ; ‘‘There is probably in llif world 
no other work which has remained twelve centuries with so pure 
a text/*; and adds these words of Von Hammer : “We lioM 
Koran to be as surely Moharaed's word» as the Mohamedaiia !!o!{l 
It to fee the word of Grod/* The Life of iMommmt 

% xorui ; a 



pi'e-'H'iii a i\‘\v ^aii*•n^ tVainn*'^ (tf Jslaiii to ."how 
liow it hascooti'jliiuotl to tho world’s <.‘i\‘!lizat!oii 
and how its t('a<‘hiu<?s, if practiced, oao hrin,i>- 
aboiil lh(‘ luillonniiiiii, f latju* tla* iicrusal of 
this book will holp many yotin^' nuai to an- 
sw('rt!u‘ burni!!;U' qu<*sti(*n of ilio da.v:“Aro 
yoa lirst or Judkin ?" 


Lahore, April 3, 1930. 


MrsTAFA KHAX. 



C'llAPTKL* 1. 

THE OBJECT OF RELIGION. 

For all tlioso wlio t'ollow a rcHuioii. tho 
suost p(‘rtuient quastioiiis; w bar is tbo ob- 
j(H*r ()1 rclipjion ? To inisw«>r this (jut'stion 
1 nuist fto tiirough the pa^'es oftia* Qmaii, 
Aia-ordiiiit to tlielloly Book, a tna* ralij^inn 
is meant for the r<‘^eneration of hmmuntv 
It wants to uneov(‘r, or dexelop the latent 
iaeulties of man. An all round and hainiom- 
ouh development of wiiat (rod has ”-i\eii its i*, 
the only function of reliction, d’het^urauie ('x- 
proshion for this idea is Fakih, whii-h literally 
moatis to culfinafe or hmik ilie soil. 'Phe idea 
is titat just a.s by breaking tlie virgiti soil, omj 
brings out the hidden faculties of the land, 
and consequently gets a good luirvest, similarly 
the ridigion from God develops, t.he- latmit faeid- 
ties of man to their perhichion. The Quran 
in its very begitinitig says : “This book, there 
is no doubt in it, is a guide to those who avoid 
(evil), those who believe in tbe unseen, ko('p 
up prayers, and spend out of what We have 
given them. And who believe in that whi<‘h 
has been revealed to you and that which has 
been revealed before you and they iu*e sure 
of the hereafter. These are on the right 



fr'*!!"! tOi't t'.i t i"> ui*i! 

.slutll attain r<i Fitlifh .nul - 

fionV’'’ I'iiat i^. ♦ 1.1' •'tricf tili-ain ,! ui-t oftlu . 
|)racti<’al iotiN of th f.iitli, iiaiii. S 

('! ) holit'f iii the ijrt'.it I'n-.* m 2 kfcpii, - i i. 

of pi'HVciN, ^pon'lin^ it m vi>!i n^K i; i’l 
was of cho i j')r I. !' h -liot in Ik Q\U 'i ainl 
ill tiif p.i'^l ''Oi'ipt Mf"'. .mi It lit 
lift* afror dt'atli. will l>iiuu .tkiot .t M.u.'. 

format ion in iH'ri-'vt'Ts witt) will rloi-. .ittam 
io i !U* luf*’!u"4 [»t‘H‘t‘''riou. 1 will o\pl.i!i 

thf full of th ■'.o van tin m- 

lUtutions of rslmii in a sop.iiMft' ohapffi 
(tf this hook. Rnt Imro, i nisist ilraw th* 
attention of the roatlor to rho f.o'l fh.t! 
tlioao instit utions do not in t1n‘ni''< !\ loii- 
r.tit utf tlu' ohj<*ot of roli^j'ioii. are. m 

Lho Quran says, moans to an end d’lios aio 
inoant to raiwo man tti tin* hi;.riiosi pinn.n-lo 
,)f propfVoAS. The ohjoot of n'lioioii, tliorofoi'i . 
in to odify man, to hrin^? out ami dosoiop ids 
imiato faoultifs ti> tlnn'r full oapaoit.s. 'riu 
f^iiran svry appropriately strikes a note ot 
r'aiition in the wa>r«la -‘‘wiio :noid". I’liest 
words very toraoly point, out to a nniveis.ii 
law which j?ovoriw i*v<u*y growth in the svoiid. 


1. If:l~5 
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' f 

;!* t ii.y -c 'K ’ 

tinlif its nf ii.u irl‘'n 1,‘ 4 n 

ti-i ti) f liDiisiiiiti'^ i»l j»f >1*1 ‘ ni'.l 1 ■■ I ■ i! [I 

I't'l’tirf it iiitii ^ !' a ' ' r i ■, th • s- 

hanihuaii -.h >n! I t sV a*! i- 1 ■ > ; . 

it iiuain>) ;ili t^'s! rtift i\ I'l,''. 

To its a'lMwtti and to laji ;t in t’. 'la I. 

Xi> uTiiwt!). n > pri)”T. i' ]' ' ial • r-'dt "• v, • 
a\t)idall that i' hat'iiif’iil. TI, Wf'iha hh' 
of thf lich! i' os-ii'niial t > a O'lu i 
'Pile Nat ufi‘ )i'i* 1 ) 111 ' .' \ f'’ \\ hi) li I" i hr \) ui k 

of ( iful. tcaoiits ii'. that tin' pro-.'i of iilh 

upon two tliitia'': t a-'dmilatitui 

of t lit* isi-fn!, and ('2 rojoal i'tn of t In* liariufnl. 

^tfMnJU•lt will iitij ftitiTtaii! tor a mouii-ti! 
any thiuu' wiiicli i-' fttroia;!! to it. !u> cyr v,i!l 
not l)<‘ar a iiioic in if. 'Pho t^toraii has I'ourr 
to lift u() hiinian soi'ioty. tinii 1 h-'roforc. it 
has waritod flu* paoph'. at tlu' outsat, that 
it will lu>lp only tlioso who will a\oid all 
uhafi.sovil and hannfn!. And this injiua- 
tioitoflhi* Quran is exactly in koopino’ nitli 
tlio iaw.s of natiiro ohtaiitinji' ft' tho tmivia'so, 
'Po turn to oiii’ Niihjnrt. prou'ross on tin- 

ri;,>'ht linns iti nvnry walk nf Hh' is tin' ohjoni 
of Ishnii. Ihnnan ludnn' is fnll of various 
paKsionH and toiidt-nnii's. (t is also .uiftod with 



\ 1 ij'' utY^ 

lii'i'it;’ ('•!! *n' tli‘\t‘! !(• t!u"'(’ I iti ''•'iui iuni 

i)r, *■(*!!! i.-ilii ii“-' 'i) U’ntwiit. For 

i. >'■1:1111 ji;it i i‘ I'F'iii i :! l.iii.i.'ui [)a‘"ioii and 

j'laii! (ill'.'' 'will! !•: . 'Dl t*! i' It * 1 ' it tin 

lint''. Pin.ilit! i' i'l'ji.iitcil liili.ivi- 

-.aid : “Pat riitt i'ti.i i' a 1 :ii ! ffilit faiilt. And 
ih't fnir.'iii '.a.uU i>'i' t‘li-d 'l 'niiiiM! it m. 
Idm '■pii it 111’ iVtM'diiui t luMiiuhtitit the 

i<*a> hiiia- i*!' l-'inHi. Tiii* iTi'Mi (ui'''<i.iii ni tim 
I'H.'- Ilia'll lu fiuaiu ijinli.' jHaipic {'luiii 
iih>!it;d and iihy>ic<i! .•'(‘I'v it ndi*. ajipi'ar- 

i-d tv>ii!)(-fati‘ tlin I.''Jii'at‘liti‘< tVoiii t In* chitrlu*'. 
of till’ t yfant Phai'anh. 'Thn id-ojiliot Mitliaiii- 
mad.iii tho wot-dMil' t lin 1 Inly fried }iis 

peojdie fiMiii till! "eliains of eH'tl i HiH and 
that had (!e‘'tru\ed I heir freedom and 
had made tin* Arah-. a nation of '.laees. 
'rherefure. ) tat riot ism and (Veedoin are ijidte 
in keeping with the teaeliinji's of islain. 

Asa Miisliui. 1 am expeetisl {(» he ti inie 
liatriot., tnid 1 herefore. I need not desert my 
rc'ligiun fur the sake of patriotism. Aj^tdti, 
in a I'oiintry like. India, initional utiity is the 
chief ri'tjuisit c* for aeliievinp: politietd iispira- 
timts. And tlnit inn’ty hiiijrt's np<iu r<‘ii^ious 
t/ohirtiliun atul ^oud will {unoiia: the foHovrors 



('» ciitteiX'iU )K i'-uru'-Hjii-. Ima rliaf in.i.. 1 i-iM-d 
ij*.i toi'^.ikc uiy s’.ith, r I siiouid i>o 

>i •'tauiii'h In* ss'nius lui* 

:*> In* toh'rant and n>NjU*vi ful in oihnr faish-,. 
'i'h*' I’lsjuiiis nif "nui iu the idols 

«tf lilt* puiytiu'Lsts, lH*faii->t‘ they umtid 
!UaL*H\i without know lodyo.” And ihi', 
wilt ro'idt in m'at inp- di'^o* >rd ,uid anini* isii 
W't* av«* i'cqnii'od 1)> ili<* (^nran t>» ln'!ii'V(* 
and ‘t 1 1 u * }))■• »} >1 it ’t s < >1 1 tt i 1 1 * i* 1 1 a t ioi i f i 

is a part ofuitr I'aitii. 'I’lic dtlti isa Hiiaiu scrip- 
l.iro ixit it is r(>si)<*<.*t<‘<I hy tin.- w’hoic of Ma^- 
iim India on t li<* pi-i]u*!id(‘ oinmi'iatt'fi by the* 
(^uran. Tln! })r*>pli(‘ts of ({od,s(‘nf to {inoiain 
tndia or t)tilii‘r (‘onntrios*, am as imioli our 
propliots as theirs. Tho. Holy (^nran says: 

Hay: wm.* Itelievo in Allah and in that 
w'hieli has ln>t‘n rev<*al«ul to us, und in 
t.hat whifh was rovoah'd to Aiiraham, 
and Tsninil and isaae and Jacob and 
tins d’ribcs ami in Hiat which was 
M'ivcn Mohc'h and Jesus and in that 
which was given to the propinsts from 
their Lord. We do not make any 
distinction between any of them, an<l 
to Him do we submit-i 


1. 13:136 



Hii-; ^ ' r ti'om thi-ltniy ihcn- 

ii(ii!s ;*'! t 1 m‘ t-' of 1 he wwrM. {•'Kt'uiH'n* 
we ar<“ toll! liiiii "tlu I'l" imf a iii-ojila huf a 
\\ar;ar lin^' iiaa'* tiiiMu".’ Atidllx* 

uxvvi! IliiU therx ari* ''(hm*’ 
i'' u 1 h*ui i! iiii'- ht>t ii !>uf 

a Mu''U!n iv .'xiixfi i-ti tu in al! \Uv 

Proj’ixa-^ uhcthxr iiu lUidiicd in the (^hiran or 
not. d’lii' liclirf in the inii\i-i'-al dispxii'^at ii m 
(tlMuKi K a p(it» nt liutor tu hriny nlxiiu units 
auKai.i'- liiiUiKimi am! the Qitran has iinphnited 
tiiis ftclicf in the Imart uf <‘a-i'y i^fusUtn. 

'rim unity til' tJod is anoflmi- iinpartunt 
tlmnm (d’ tlm <^)iiran, wliidi lias (ieall a ilctith- 
lilow lathe num-imiilc (list inctious of liumaii 
hoeiety. fh-ad tin* liistory nftlm Hindu I'fdi- 
eiun. and you will iind tlutl tilt* easti* systeui, 
antoucluddlit y. and other I’aeia! liist luct ions are, 
iiasetl upon the \\oi>hi]) <»f dilferent ^xIh, 
'Pht* Quran has dom> a service to Hu* 

eaust* of united liuinanity in expoutuiin#? the 
doetrim* of ('nit.v. If wo wanttohrin^^ ahtniia 
real unity anione’tlHMlifierent seetions t)f Innna- 
niiy livin<; in fndia, we i mist be worshIj}]>er.s »if 
one (uhI : and il is tiiejm* which luts been 
ovenvheiinin/xiy emphasised in the Qttmw. 

1. H«'y pMfyn XXXV ! « t XL :7S 



i. 

'l’i!c,'( f'M ;i!! \M‘I itl IhiH.I ''IimIiK; 
do their 1<‘' i‘! h(‘-i i<> jH'i'iiiiilu.Ue the Ishui.ii* 

duftriiie of aiuo’ur all Imliaii <. 'i'liev 

may rut Klam th<-(irfti<-al!\' : Imi tin*) 

liiii'-l 1*<‘ MiisMia-' ui ]>i art ice. mi far a^'t he I hiit y 
of ( Kxi si'ot"'. for I heir jioHt ical ^ahaliun. Xo 
M chiieui ion of 1 he ch'prc'^i <1 cla-'Nt pu-'i- 
! he inih'-'-' the uor^'liip of init (o’ea* fioil is 
t esorted to. and unless the iinlonciianie', aie 
t mated Us t In* (Miiia! meinheio of ( n)*! s family. 

ddie Quran has a wnnd'aful power of le- 
\i\ine dead imliniis. ii di<i inlu a new 
life inU) the Arabs who at the time of i*- 
rt'veiatiun wi.'rii at llie nadir of <ie;;ra lal ion. 
'The Holy Pi'oplud Ls ehai-acteiaAed by the 
Quran as “inspiriii^’ his peojde with life.”* 
And it is historically true. No refoi-inatinn 
h<is bfs'n so fjuiek tuul so eoiiijdete in tin* In's- 
tiory of t,lut world as that wroiitjfht by Hhun 
duviuio t.ho spac.n of laiiy two dt'eades, of a 
country that laid aihuittedly .siudi lo the \ery 
depth of itrostiiution, wliicii tlie hstintin mind 
ca,ii possibly conceive of. ’‘The creation of 
tlio political power of the .Molunmitadans was 
so sudden that it took the world by siirju'ise.’'- 
The Arabs had no r<‘lije;ion, no {government, 

L VJil:24 2. KncyclopacdiJi I Ul* 
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ii(i i'* *, !'') i< ;,n<l tin i’i* i’./.ui »ii. 

'rii(‘\ u i '■> HiiimUs ilir \'iM of •(!,< 

!t u.»'. i, >xsi \i r. tliroMuh tin’ i 

hUIU'll! l>S ill It'l’.l! til,!} tllcst 
tiu' (ll'*' Tt !"• lUlli i h" jtiil'li'ci ^ (t til \ , I !>( ' 
civ ilv. I’lin*' wllil'llls It i',i> ‘ 

iM iji <' ii *!i n i i " I •' 'I ‘ \ I > ‘!"i m- i ' t \ I )i 1 1 i '» I ( .(I ' 

vl'-. MU'njVf -.I'il MV, I- ,l •(, !r, Ml' ’iM'tlt ill I ■ 

till Ar;ili'' w :ii' li ' v hi' « v » i I i"' i ii ' 

mark on hsiiii,! 'I < o iii/, ii ion. ,\ii.i it u.i,..iil 
(!uo to 1 n 1 ;( ,n. 

A truo rolitfion, thorofoi-o, O" ! li.m •on-t 
!■> a r »nat aiii-h M ! of huni tti nroo''*"-. 
!t i> iii'Mnt t > ciovati- 'ninn uiity. .Man tlio 
iioaut itu! vvtir'k of tho Itivino iLonI fh- i- 
■'mn'io after thoiniayeof < oni." "i 'eilainiy \v> 
have in.an" savNili- lloiv i^hira n ■‘io 

th(‘ IhsI niitki’. 1 ll‘> il’i'i: ho Ml ilP.ostoii with 
V!Ht potenti.aHtio',, aini !i;is hoeii nii’t*''! "ith 
knowlediure. "And vso oav e Adam know 1, d'.o 
of nl! thin^is". ' 

TltiN su]ioi’iority of inan has nntde him 
the lord of eroati«tii and tlial h why the iuiyids 
U('rt‘ V(‘t|nired to “make oheisaime to Adam*'.' 
Klsewlmre the .‘'aysi that "inv-ry t'ninu; 

in oarth and !n-;i%eii is tuadi' HtilHorvieut to 
L XC’V i 4 Qiifdii 2* 11 ; 31 llni^y Ik II i 31 



ntn'i".- t u -nr .>•«.{ t \i.! k 

out hi> \;isl rn^r'iu'lil iu onl'v-. 

()!' lil'r. Hr i-^ r\iir"ti>(i t ■ i i'.l in 

iiis variou" ^<U'!ihio■^ asrl lu'i.: i'..i-iutr 

prrfrction. osri'\ is tH vo li! 

ariaiiis to porlortios, Ho'oiij!, o'o <!' at r io 
oi'i’tnhi law.', lirlluioii j>lo\iil.■^ tuai. ih.' 

oOtlr oF Hfr, to wliii li hr inu-t nomit !(* 
out hi-< salvation, lit i- i trilaiiin! to lul. 
over thr earth by %h1ui oF hi- kir u\ Inlr. . 
Bat his rruoioat i^ to itr i har.irt, j-i- m 1 
by Diviiir luorais. "Imbao s oai’'' ‘If u i! h Hi'Htr 
attributes” says thr Holy ih'ophr!. Asrl 

aceovdiiis' to tiie Quran rrlioion is a 
uUah i. (i. Divim* Tint, with uliich urare to 
clyo ourselves. Kisowherr tlu- Qiaani tai- 
joins : — ‘‘ReiuemlK.-r Allah a-, you roiuonibi r 
your forofatliers.”' That is. iisue kfci» thr lUi - 
mory of our forefathers itreeu by kt'rpin^' ufi 
their traditions uiulfolh)\viji/ 4 :t!ifir wa> s;soiim''t 
wc reiu ember (loti by foliouiu.a;* Hi^ wa>.s aud 
copying His moral.s. Wlu'ii inni beromr 
little gods on tlu‘ earth iuiituthig the Hi’kinr 
attributes in all spheres of lift*, luiinaii soeiet) 
will reach the niiUenniiua for wiiieh .h‘sus 
praj^'od so fervently: “Tiiy kiugthmi 

1.’ XXXX : -30 t!. tl : 



coiu(‘. Til?' will !>•* ;i' iii !ii*;ni‘:i so ot 

Olirtli-'"* words of file IMUsf (T do l!Ol 

inraii an\Udii< 4 ' oxcrpi thaf whii-li 1 have noii - 
toil out anovr. ( tod's w ii! is dono to ff\ 'a '.I'i «>. 
“To Ilini suiiniiL wiintsooMi- i-. i i t'.t 
heav'ons and w liatstn'-o-r is ii, j In tMii is". ’ f 
man !-< sidtjt'r! to thf niviui- lao- jdai .oi 

frovt'niiiii.*’ t lit' univcist. hr is ,Vi > t .so, t 

oxtt'id. He is not !ikr (ho ani'tN "vvl.o tit 
w'liatfVff tlif?' art* oi-dor<*d". ’ lit* has in . i 
given, on tlie tdhrr hand, tin* eintict' tti aeli >!,. 
“Wt* Iiave shown him t!ie way ; ho tnay aoct p; 
or rejt'ct it."* ddit'refore. wlsen dosns prayoti : 
“Tliy will la* do)!t* as in hoa\e!t so oi 
earth.” he meant oidy that tin* nion !i\ii'L' 
on tlitM'artli tuight walk in ihi ways of tin 
Lord. But the luasft-r did not teaeh ns "all i ')» 
truth. Ilti, (»u the other hand, pretlieted tit-* 
advent o!' tile (’'oud'orter,*’ and pnpveii h^rtln 
“King'ttom of ih*a\'en.'’ ’’I'lu* **( ianforl er" eaim 
in the |>erson of iMulianunad who gaN’e us i he 
“Kingdom of i!ea\«*n," tin* Quran, wldoh pin- 
claiiued: “'I’iie Kiiigiiom of (lod has eone , 
theri'fore do not ilesire to hastrii it".* 

i. Matthew VI: U) i. Holy Qnr.ui ili 'ii 

3. Holy Quwn XV1:5» 4. itiil,. Quriti 1' i : 1 
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( 'f! II. 

ISLAM AND THE ADVANCE OF MODERN 
SCIENCES. 

haxf (Mil if ',(3 1 'jM jit 

thf \ I',' 3. ■( ! i li-‘ .I.'i 

siMMiiiiiMutf f'l' ’■ h.’- thiiii’' 

( .'liiflLM'fl t ’H‘ f'.ilM I jit iit’i <>)’!*'• ( >•! ;>•(■ 

IC'liL’ii 111 lift ImUm..) ,-,.t 1 !' (ill. 11.'' (I 

riiuai to aj>iM'a''f an ;ii!'.;ry ! 'ra \ I'i . 

ahi.'-. i'a.'ftiny. lixmi!.". aiifi ~ ;'ii‘ ;i)i 

till' UH'inis of [u-fjpitiatiny <Io(i. '!Mio\ :n.\ on 
till' oi hiT 3 1 ail'!, im a.iit lof 1 1 ; > •'clf-oilitioat ior 
of aiaii. <01(1 i-> ai)‘)\o all Eunii!!! w oalvp.'-.'o 
!!(' <{oo-< not foo! ol;i|cil ill Hi- yii ot ion, 
Thi-i S'! onl\ a I'unian pa'-'>ioi;. aiMl (Jn'i 
.snroiy ahovo it. 1 ' o!i'.;ioii, aiOM •rfi;>>y to ti.o 

Quran, iui'i to (Mlify man. Soii'-i'oaU/.a! 'on i-. 
the yront oiijoi't of Liam. ”< tno who ro. tn/-'-' 
ouo'tiown s< if’, sax.-i t 111 ' 1 iol\ Ih'' ijiSiot “roaH/.o- 
tho ('roalor.” 'I’lu' Holy Quran fronitlif itoyin- 
nintclotilo mu! uiiifonuiy la>‘ 4 ^!ro^'^o^^lM• 

jirus'ro.-i.s of liunuiJiity. 'I’ho \or> lir''i nit*— 
sa^'c rtivoah'd tn tiic Droplu't. in a nut- 

slu'ii. l!u* whoh' }»ro,jj;ra!msa* of hiiiuaii oivili/.a- 
tion ahiH'd at hy the Quran. This fh’xino nic.-i- 
su|»:u was nuuc'hod ill tin* I'ulimQuji tonn> : 



tfciul ii) th»> iianu- oi yuiir Lon! w ho 
, ! ( ntod (<*vcryi IJii.u' . 

"i. Ih' ci’caKHl iiii'.n from a 

hN'a(} mx! yoorljord i*! utoKt I'miOiU- 
abh‘. 

!, Who taiifilif to wiiti* witli p<'n. 
o. 'Paufilit mannhat ho knou not.' 
'riu'so \vord'< aro full of <‘<‘h>’^{ ial liiiiit and 
profound .siu-nilicauct*. In tlu* liiNt \or,M‘ it, 
is inontuvtUMl that (rod is tin* (’roator of ovory 
thinju’ in tin' imivto’so; in tho .si'<*ond fljo 
o)-»‘ation of man, wiio is KhaUfuftillah. the 
\ ii'o-r<‘j^{‘nt. of (ilod on tlu‘ <*arth. and tho most 
important, dosijxn of tho Divino liatul, has 
hoc‘n soparatoly and parti<'ular]y niontionot! 
to ,i?ivo tliu' iniportam'o to Ids oxistonco,. 
in anothor ])la('o the Quran has clearly said: 
"(kata inly We have or(>atod man in the best 
inalie.*’® In the third verse it h <*mm- 
ciattid that “your Lord is most honourable” 
implying? that In* wants to makt* man, Ills 
vie(i-rejL?ent, also most honourable.” The 
Quran has repeatedly tdaimed that its mis- 
sion is to elevate man. Addres.sin|? 
humanity in another place, it says : “In this 
hook (tho Quran) lies your eminoiK*,e.”® 

■ j. Mmli-5 2 ."xbvlT 3."’3Sr!lo“ 
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Ifon i< pir.i! t ! arl.icvc thi'< (‘ininciu'e, lunv 
lit. Tt it‘- iii.-uii' 1.111"! Iinnouraltlt- y 'Tlip 
tn thi'- i^uc-litui i" tziscn in she foiirtli 
,;n(l iif’t it ^ •‘f'* ''•'SI li'‘ <‘ "[''iiat is. 

[,)an wiil titiil'.'* i'!oun-"s li\ icaiiiiiy anil 
writin.a'. i^ "tatfii !>* re tliat Cud 

i" yiiiny tut<ai!> aiau “w il li [n n wind ha 
Hul’'. 1’1 ' "f vuird" tians})arai!!J 3 ' 
l^rujlln’''^ thi'Mihami ulthu muih in "i iaiicus 
and till ir n>/i la hiimau i i\ lii/.al iuii. I’ru- 
luui iuM < l‘ iv uiiw !i (11,!' i" I hii" a t:j uaf fmiCiun 
, if till' ^v^iiran. 'I’liat i" why thu \i>r>' dt-st 

ri'Vi'Iatiuii uf it hft^iiis. w itlf I !;** Will'd "{kaad." 

'Thi' <,>in'an :d"n unjoins uM'i-yoin' of us to 
pray: Coil inurua"!' tuy knowh'dp*.”^ 

And thu liol> Prupliit is ri'iiortud to havu 
said; “ Auijiiisit ion of knowh'di^i' is innnuhunt 
on uvury Mijsiiia, uialu iutd futnah'.'' 'Dk* 
"tory of .\dan! t.*'iM'n in tin* <Atn'an innkifs 
it iihnndaidly uiuar that titan's siijiui'iority 
Hus in his hu i uyr uif tud with ktiowlutlffu. “And 
llu •rttvu Adam knowludp* of all thinj^s."- 
'i’ht' itiij^uls, of uiHirsu. did not jhwsuss this 
knowh'd.iri*. 'Phiit is why fhoy ac ordnml 
to “liiaku oUcisanuc to Adam.”® TJtis ohoi- 
sum’u uiuans (dHslkniuo Ui man ow’ht;; to his 
a 4 lvam*isl ktum'hHip:o. Xtiw, doys not the 

_ ,y-jfj;TU4. ' t'Yf.Si. ' 4," H!34"“' '■ 



u ill i'.> i i-t! It y ni’ !iuin;'ii I'iv ii' ill. ' ' ■ r i i -i !- 

11 II II i> In till' iruth nf n'’ i '.tf 

ait? Is lint t li(‘ (louiinisl it )i! (if 1 1'l ■ Wi-ic-ii in'n- 
|>it‘S (!u(> In tiu'ir sriclltilin !< id .n h-i i./, ■. ;uiil 
.'liani!!!! (1 <tf churactnr. wliii--; iiu'ain i-, 
(inn in liicir iui vancis) km iw !'•(!;.;■ . ! have linmi 

tntln" \\'(st. 1 iia\t‘ '■inycil in iijiulaui! fnc 

tun ynnrs; ami fintmuilnlx i ,'tii iti a jins^ 
lion tn si)(‘a!< nn t Im .sniijcct uiih iii-v! hanii 
kan\vli"ln-c, I am fully (•oincr-'init wilhtltn 
snfial (‘Vils nf ific West. Ncn ci'l iitlt"''.. i caii 
safely say that nn tiie whnlftlic Wcsimii 
]»(H)})l(‘s are superior to us in eliaraeter and 
culture. Ln fact tlu'ir suporiorit.v lies iii tlm 
a<'<piisitioii of seumee aiul know lc(i.u‘e. wliieli 
the (^uran has made <(oinpulsory for ns. Now. 
if we want to throw otF tla* Western yoke, 
sliouid w<i not make progTe.ss in kiunvletlj'i' 
according to the tciudiiugs of {slam ? 
Sliouid we abandon Tslam, and remain 
une.dueated, ignorant, and iUitei’a,te to gain 
victory over the British? As a Muslim ! do 
not understand what tiu' Congre.sH-iaen 
aim at by deserting religion. A We.steni 
people are ruling over ns, iK'cause they an* 
Muslims in practice. Can \u^ become inde- 
pendent by discarding tlio teachings of Islam? 
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iiini (Ifpfit'ii'il HjHiii < mv ii iiitliiis' 

III' {ffiiiii-. ’t’lii’i'*' D'l r> ;<'ti!ar a-'a.K*- 

tiiir Mt .lilti Il<t ih‘|i:tji IIHMlt !'*<{■ imhlir 

iii^trutiion. 'riu' -tali' wi\-> tint m al»ic ii»r 
iMhii-ai iii.u |hm tjil*'. ’riii' 1 i t'l’i'k- aiiil tin* Hiattatt'^ 
waiT lln‘ liio-t ('h ili/.fti iiatiiXi- of the aiificnt 
W(U‘!<!. ikfv loll had iio ualiotiai h^hIoio of 

«!■ rt'ad in iho hha yrltj- 
pamiia Biilaiudi’ii tluit "for rhiltlran and .voutlis 
lijidc'i^ tlu' i*|d»i4»ii' a^o tliiaa* 'iVHM |iracti<-ai rt!- 
gtiltttioii of MrhoidH or jialtiMlrH !»y tin* 

Of HontatJH tin* wnu* ImhjIv MayM : ‘*iH tlio 



wa-- yivcn i‘nti!ri\ it! faiinlx ai,,! 
!'u(«li<- lifp. The f.atli.T had indiitiit...! 

‘Har his soil'i, litv. and \\ as nncn t> itidtii. 

if iu‘ failed tut rain him. in (he .a-dhitn \ 
Hioral. eivie and celiu-atiis diKi,.,. it ^ 

(loitftiftif \i there w.-t’e any Sr/)i,,>/s .au.i jj ,, 
fi-tidiil there w'.as im naliotta! ii!*') at ii.v i , 
ilU’iiish the instrmnent nf enitnrc. 

But the t^nr.an Iroin Ihex’eta he4-innin’,’, 
tuade edueuti(»u a imtinnal tdtair. In hi- 
early days at Medina after the hatlle uf 

Badr, the JVo])h<‘t dwiiamU'd a literarv ran- 
s<nH from the war prisoners. That is, indead 
of money he asked tln-ni to teach tin- hoy.s 
of Medina how to write. This .show.s tlie 
Pi’ophobs k<>en iatorest- in the talucatioa of 
his people. Th(^ Arabs were an illiterate 
nation, '^rhey took pride in bnins Utmtu'. 
illiterate. Thm-ofore, the Holy Prophet 

could have no inspiration from without for 
knowiodprcj. He was not the product <*f his 
enyironmont. Uv wa.s tlu- Divine teacher, 

ami everything h<‘ did was under Divine 
nispiration. In obedience to the nnxNated 

Quran he invariable 
1. The Fncyclopaedia Britannica 1 h£ : Kduration. 



*1 iuMow t ^ \ i’* 1 n ‘ Ic^i >v\ * 

>i’tt*i{«*»\ i}'‘ i> <*h:t rart t'rl/.tHi in 

{Iw HoK’ i5ui>k au tfpMNiip .Mi-mm! aiiioiitr 

till* A 1 a w ! N f I f « it * 1 f » I n* MM t la ^ roi f u it u n i- 
^ation^ frahi il t'aMa, nia! 

tliain tla* {5»'H>^\ ai’"! 

Afff'‘rr!i“ i.Aiuu* Hij/ if iIm P»*np!h* 
fruai M ^ a ^ \! t » 1 ina S m ra 1 1 *» t ! a at m j a 

attniati a . ft ^ ana* '"Pin|»li‘a\ ('ify'‘ 

atai }H* n’ <}ifttvian| nai iniiaal las 

Par^'iaii^, Sviiuc^, ^ir.'ak's, aial A^'iaan'^, 
c*iUin* I u ! li HI t a ! i t n f m hi^ f U \ i 1 1 a M a'^N^m’a, 
I ItM'xplnini^il l f tlaHn tla \\%>ri| af Utni: Imf 
tiioiiix ^vitli it In* alwas-^ pram laai lla- valua 
of knawiailii^a, Ha wank! uftan : "Aiafiiira 
kllouiada*a lM*aruiH^ ha \\!iu aaipiira*** p Pi 
tlu^ w*iy of tha f .ur-fL fun funii-H an aat of 
pioty : wlat >paak< trf it prai'-a^ tht* I 4 i 3 *«l : 
who M‘ak*^’ it mha'^ ^ Hml : iliHiiaima-^ 

iiiMtnirt iaii in it tu'Htuws alnm, ami iv}if» 
huparH it f 4 har^* parforitiH an aaf of 

devotion to Ihid/* *H\nowiailKt* tHitillt*^ it^ 
pOH^^oH^^or to di**t uiiat ffirbtddaii 
fiDiii ^vliiit i'H not : it !f|.t{itH fha uay to liaavmi: 
it in oil r friaiid in tha dv^ni, oiir ^iMn'afy In 
solitiiiJia our 001111111111011 tvhaii horaff of 


l imiii 



iKiU!'-: it i. iiiiH ' 11 '' 111 iiiij') i!( i ^ui'l, 'tills 

ii'- in 111!'*! ry. it i'' (iwv unw.nii'iit in sIh' i-oin- 
ji:ui> n! fi ii 1,(1". it MTst"' ji" iiu anuiHir auainst 
1 lur 1 iu lilies.” it li kill It dye t he servant 
.if (iiid I'isi's in lli(‘ height'' uf j.i'niidiie'.s 
iinii to ,* nniiii' itiisiiinii: a-'-M a i.it i-s with 
su\ eri'ieii" in this \i.iir!d ii’id iittain-. to tiie 
jiet feet ii 111 tl lia] } ilM'ss in the inM,” "The 
ink Ilf t lie SI h( liar is more holy 1 Inm the lilood 
of the hnirtyr.” "Seek tor know !edtj,‘e e\ei! 
unto {’himi.” "He who lejtves his lionie 
in .sear.'h of know leilju'e wjiUvsin the path of 
(lod." "llevilio tntwls in seiireh of kmnv- 
!edp‘. to him < M»d shows the wjiy of parailise. 
’•'One hour's ineditjitioii on the ( 'retdftr's wtirks 
is better Ilian seventy ye.ars of prayei'.” "To 
listen to tlie instrn<‘tions of seieiu’e .and ietirn- 
in,ti; for one hour is more nieritnrions tlnin 
:irt(*ndtnp: the fnnonils of a thousand iiutvtyrs, 
move' meritorious than .st;ntdinf; up in 
prsiyc'r for a thoussnnl nights.” “To thi' 
st, talent who goes forth in (pieHt of knowledge 
<1od will allot a high phu'C in the mansions 
of bliss ; ('very stop he takes is blt'ssed ; and 
every lessoti he reeoives has its reward.*’ 
“The seeker of ktiowledge will be greeted 
in Heaven with a welcome from the angels.” 



“To ; -■ ii-.n i, I, ,, ,i 

!n>t j 1 1 1 1 1 ' ^ 1 1 i » ! M ) ' i t 1 1 ) . 

>('it‘U<'<% i'' I i.ii' 1 \i'ii , 'I 

ln'ttt'r tliaii in** I .IS Ml'; .t ''M'iiM.i 

"Ifitsi '' li' * f.i \ * ‘! 11 - 1’ ‘.1 1 i.;i ; I , >1 I ,1 I 1 ii * 1 

(Joil \\ ill f.'f \ > 'Ml i * I'M t V ! .> . It I , ■ 1 i. 

u'liM hitniiur"* fl*'' !* n ’i ’ ii i . i , m, 

Such tlS t'MM Mi * - tltiMllli* SI..-...! Im...i'' !' 

Prnjthff li*' iiiu'iM'iMii T'M'', ii. 

no ill 'til tt . illll Tt UjKilt 1* • |i .1 I 1 (')i I i>i.) 

tcUlCM ;ni<! \;lilli' ftf kill i\\ 1. 1 i;4( ,nt.l '*m. l.* - . 

Put tiu'.v ill." ..iuiiitn ihil _i !• Il itic.i! t..,i ». 
(hid lic'. ill '.i'lf-i'ilitii .It i*in of iiiuii, ['’m* 

iiist.iiK'*' : '.iH'k 1 1 |M I II Iv lu >\\ Ifi fot ■ i ' It (I is It iC. I • 
tiim.” (du* whit Im.im-n Imdif in '..•.indi of kiuns 
‘‘wjslk.' ill ill*' ji.uh of (hid." "(h!i' 
hourS iJK'dititt inii mi (ii*- uurk' of (mhI 
better fliati seventy >e,tm' er.“ Un not 

these won eleurls sitow fhut fuaver and 
(levotioti to ( Old are ue-.iiit for mir oh !i e\;d- 
tation and elevatioti. a point to whieh f 
referred in the ItejU'innin.tj tif tbi'. ehafttfi. 

Under the inHpiriiiur iidhieii. e of Uie Quran 
and the {‘rojihet the Aralt" betaun' fh*' 
teachers of the world. .Mi, tin fourth (hdiph 
of the Prophet was a jurreat .M hoiar. Ilf., 
lectures on tlie \arioU'* branehe- of kiioH> 
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lodge liave wow pcrpotnal adiair.iiion {‘vojb 
the u-c'holars of tIjc world. Ills lova for 
knowledge is prororltial. H(« wtnild say; 
“He dies not \\lio gives lius life io leaiainig.” 
“But for his (Ali’s) assassinaiiun," writes a 
Fj'ench historian, ‘’the "Muslim \\orid nuj>ht 
liave witnessed the realization oi’ the Prophet’s 
teachings, in the ai-t^ial ainalgainaiion of 
reason with law aiid th(‘ ini]>ersonation of 
the first pihieiples of true })hikwophy 
in positive action.” Th<5 happy and con- 
genial concuiTonce of many great minds 
in the city of the Prophet gave an impetus 
to the cultivation of science an<! litevaiui'o. 
“From Medina,” writo.s Syed Ameer Ali, 
“a stream of unusual intollee.tual activity 
flowed towards Dama.scu.s whi(ih being 
the seat of the Omayya Kmpii’o, was a 
gathering pla/ie of many I'acos tliat c.amo 
under the sway of Islam. Towards the close 
of the Omayya reign, several Muslim 
thinkers came into prominence, whoso views 
on the burning questions of tlwj time attrac- 
ted gi’eat attention, and materially moulded 
the thoughts and the ideas of the succeeding 
generations. The imle of the Caliph Man- 
sur, stands conspicixous for literary activities. 
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“Tt is g remarkable fact,"' says the author 
of Culture under the Cafiphs "tliat tlie sove- 
reign who makes ns forget some of the darker 
sides of his natni’O hyliis inoi-al and mental 
qualities also gave impetus to the great 
intellectual movement whicli now coni- 
jncnced in the Islamic woild”. The Caliph 
got many literaiy and scieniiiit' works of 
foreign languages tratislated into Arabic. 
He himself was a grt>at s<-holar and a 
famous muthematieiau and possessed rare 
books on almost every branch of knowledge. 
Mansm-’s successors too were not only 
patrons of the learned but were themselves as- 
siduous cnltivatoi’s of science and art. Under 
their government intellectual development of 
theiMuslimsproeceded with wonderful rapidity. 

During the reign of the Abbasido caliphs 
the Tslamk*. world witnessed its epoch of 
glory. Under the first six Caliphs of this 
dynasty, and especially under Mamun, 
the ^^fuKliin civiliziation reached its zenith. 
The Abbasides made thenioti'opolisof thcMus- 
lim Empire, a repositoiy of knowledge. The 
caliph, following the ITophet’s precept — 
wisdom is a lost pi'opeity of a Muslim who 
must have it wherever* he finds it — sent 



out hi'' (•uu''''UrU''' to tiu' (iiTlfi'i'iit purti 
of t !u* gloi)t‘ to ^<‘(•uro the hoaivh'd woaltli 
of aiitiqiiily. SoliooU and coHc^t..-, wt-vf- 
establi-'hod tliroughout tho i-inpin*. l^ublir- 
libraru*" worn opciu-.l in t-vcry nity 
froe to I'vory visitor, 'riio <>'rcat ithiloso- 
pliers of tht' aiuMtnit worhl wcro sIiuIuhI 
suli> by sido with t ii*' Holy (^iiran. Aristotlr, 
Euclid. Plato and Thnmistiiis iv.a d\c*d their 
proper share of apprt'ciation. The sover('ii>'us 
personally took part in litcrarv lueeting■^ 
and philosophical di.seMssi(ni,s whic.h created 
wide public interest. (Tovernoivs au<l provincial 
chiefs, copyiniy the example set by the ca- 
liphs, tried to make the seats of tlieir go\'- 
ernment out-rival other eaties in literary 
pursuits. Travelling iu the .smu'cdi of know- 
ledge, as we have seen, is a pious duty in 
Mam, From the distant corners of tin* 
world the Muslim students ttoe.kfal to tin* 
colleges of Cardova, Bagdad, and Cairo. 
A hostile writer iu the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica admits: “The glory of Muslim 
education was its university systtnu.” Even 
Christians, several of whom suhscnpiently 
became ministers of the church, attended the 



ill'll it litions.^ Aluiin’z is I'i^htly 
(]c^crib<'‘d iis tlio iSJaiuim of tlio 'West,. 
The free Vdi versify ai Cairo, Th<‘ Dnrnl- 
Hikniaf. <\ seientiiie insrit iition. r'stablislied 
by Alnniiz sue(‘(‘e<ied in autiei]>atinn- ‘’Baeon's 
ideal with a faet. d^lu' Idrisis at Pe-z and 
the Arab rulers in Spain ri\ ailed ea-di other 
in the eultivation of •'•eieiuM and letters. 
In short, from the shores cf tlu' Atlantie 
faraway to the P.u itie < teoan, iho\oieeof 
])liiIos()pliy and learning was resomided nnder 
the .ifuidaneo and pationayo of the 3!uslini 
rule. 

itfanniii s '%iM'(‘e''-^oi'' aho <’oiitisHHH] to 
(■neoin-aye and p.it coui-e riie seienl hh' spirit 
oftiie Ha^'tiad school. 'I’he dod(!eti\<‘ tne- 
tliod. w hi<'h is uronah -niiptiscd to hi* the 
sole t'r(‘at ion id the \\«‘st. \\as perh i-i 1\' uiuh*!'* 
sjoiMl h.\ llie I'sliiiis. ''.Mart hi ny the 

bnowii to t he uitkiiow n, the sclmrd <d' Batrda*! 
ri'iuleri'd to itself an esii“t aei’ount i»f tin* 
jdK'Uoiiti'iu) for the purpitsi* of risiny friiiji tin* 
(‘ffpct to the eause. aci'ept illy onl>' that whieh 
Iiiul ix'eii di*UH»nsn‘at«‘iI li\ e\ per'h'ne**,” "'riu' 
Arabs in the ninth eeinury,'' s-iuitiniu's tin* 

1. e.g. nwl)o,t.ift«TW(irJ». !'..(« S}i<»i(.ti*r IJ.n.n'iii! .» 

1 kiwpf ui p 



a.itlif)!- wo a-u ({noting*, “woro in 

of that fcouncl niothod which was to'hoTmre 

ion- afterwards in hands of the nuKlorns 

tl... mstrmui.ut .,f thoi,- „,o,t beautiful afl' 

eo veriest’ 

The Inmtfd space at my disposal does 
not allow iu<> to M'ive a detailed desciiption 
ot the iMushm achievements in the domain of 
acienco and art. \'olmnes can bo written on the 
.subject . Tliereforo, I will confine myself only 
to some salient features of the subject, and 
mention the names of a few Muslims, who 
have made most valuable contributioiw to 
science and literature. Masha allah, the well- 
known Arab astronomer, who lived in the 
reign of Mansur, has been called the Phoenix 
of his time ; lie wrote several valuable treatis- 
es on the Astrolable and armillary sphere 
and the nature and movements of the 
heavenly bodies. His works still evoke the 
admiration of scientists. Ahmad bin Muham- 
mad ai-Nehavandi wrote an astronomi- 
cal table, Almwtanad which impi'oved 
upon the notions of the ancient Greeks 
and^Hindus. Other astronomers like Khalid- 
Ibni- Abdul Malik, Send Ibni Ali Yahya Ibni 
Mansur prepared Vei'ified Tables, Them obser- 



vafciou'* (.’Onnot-f Pil with ‘'(HiuinDKe.-?, tlu* ei-Up- 

scs, the apparitiuus of tlu* eoinot'.” and other 
celestial bodio'. wtM'e e^t r«iui(‘ly vaiiuibJe 
addition-' to the seience of astro- 
nomy. ^fu]lu^nmad, Ibii-i-Musa, al-KIin- 
arishui, made a new translation of tlu* 
Hldhnnia or the ‘‘India Tal>les,” with notes 
and ohservations. Alkindi wrote two luin- 
dred book.s on ditierent aubjeets- arithuudie. 
g'tiOiuc'ti’y, philosophy, inetroiog.s', optics 
and nioditdne. Ho wa.s a j?roat soholar 
of Greek and in his works iic partly embodied 
the ancient loro of Athens and Alexatidiia. 
“His works’^ 8a.ys Sodillot “ai’o fid I of curi- 
ons and interestin#? facta.” Abn Maashar 
specialised himself in the study of celestial 
phenomena and the ^ij-nbi-Maanhat' or the 
“Table of Abu Maashar” occupies a most pro- 
minent place in the works of asti'oaom.y. 
The scientific discoveries of the sons of I'liisa 
bin Shakh', especially with regard to the 
evaluation of the mean movement of sun 
and other heavenly bodies are almost as 
exact as the latest dLscovorie.s of Europe. 
They also determined, witli remarkable 
accuracy, the movements of the solar apogee, 
unknown to the Greeks., They calculated 
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precisely tlio hizo of tlie eartli at the time 
wlien Europe believed in tlic iiiitness of tlie 
S'lobo. Abul Hasan invented telescope, 
\\hi(*li was subsc(piently improved and used 
in the observations of Mai‘a^>^ha and Cairo. 
Albatani's Astronomical Tables translated 
into Latin, furnished tlm .u'roinul work of 
astronomy in Europe for many centuries, 
and have immortalized the name of their 
a.nthor. Ali Abn-i-Amajnar and Abul Hasan 
Ali Abn-i'Amajuar p^cnera-lly known as 
Banu Amajuai’j a>'e noted for their calculation 
of lunar moveiiients. Abdur llahman Sufi 
one of the brilliant physicists of the ajojo im- 
proved the photometry of the stars. 
Azd-iid-Doulah who built many hospitals 
for the sick and orphans in Bagdad, 
was himself a great scholar and mathemati- 
cian. Jafar the son of Caliph Muktafi Billah 
made important obseiwations regarding the 
eiTatic movements of comets and wrote a book 
on them. Alkohi, another well known astro- 
nomer, wrote on the movements of the 
planets. His discoveries added mateiially 
to the store of human knowledge. Abdul- 
Wafa, the mathematician and astronomer 
wr<ite the Xdj-wshShamU^ which is a monu- 



ment of k<'<>r. ttbriervation. He iutroducod 
the u«e of thi' st'cant and the tans^ont in tng- 
iioiuetiy and a‘«tn)nou)ieal observations. 
“But this was not all" says M. Sedillot : 
“struck by tlui imperfection of the lunar 
theory of Ptolemy, he verillcd the ancient 
observations, and tliscovered indej>endently of 
eqidtutloif of th'> c(‘iifrr aitil tlip eviefion, a 
third inequality which is no other than 
the variation ilcterniimid six centuries later 
by Tycho Brahe”. 

At Cairo nourished Ibn-Yumus, the in- 
ventor of pondtdimi and the niea.sureinont 
of time. He is well known for his great 
work Zijid-Akbttr-al-Hal'inKi ; which soon 
displaced the work of Claudiu.s Ptolemy. 
The book was trimslated into Pensian, Greek. 
Mengolian and Chinese. Thus wliat is 
sometimes attributed to the ancient civili- 
zation of China is only a borrowed light from 
Arabia. After Ihn-i-Yunus death his dis- 
coveries continued by Thn-im-Nabdi, a dis- 
tinguished astronomer and optician. Ho 
is best known in Europe for his works on 
optics, one of which was translated into 
Latin by Risner, He corrected the Greek 
misconceptions as to the nature of visioii. 



iiiid ])rovcd for tlio titno tliat tlie rays 

oi' come fi-oiii external objects to tlic 

<\ve. He detonnined tlio retina as tlio seat of 
vision, convoying its impressions to the brain 
alon^ the optic nerves. Ho discovered the ro 
iVaction of light vaiies with density of atmos- 
]>hei'o wliich again in its turn varies with 
tlie height. Tn his book the Bahincc of lF/6‘- 

ho disous.ses dynamical principles whic-h 
are wrongly supposed to be tlie produce of 
the western thought. Ho soeuis to be the 
master of his subjects and knows correctly the 
relation between the velocities, spaces and 
times of falling bodies and has very cleai* 
ideas of capillary attraction. 

In Spain, the same spirit of renaissance 
was at woik. Servile, Cordova, (.xronoda 
lihu’ctsi, Toledo, and other towns possessed 
their public libraries and colleges where 
free education was imparted in science 
and letters. Of Cordova, an English writer 
obH(r('ves : — 

“ Beautiful as were the palaces and gai- 
dons of Cordova, her claims to admiration 
in higher matters were no less strong. The 
mind was as lovely as the body. Her pro- 
fessors and teachers made her the centre 



of Em'opoiUi (niltiirr-: studt'iPs wuiild foine 
from all *'l i^^uripclo sriuly inuP'r Iht 

famous doctors and «‘\u*n tin' nun Hroswitha 
far away in lior Suxitn (‘onviUtt ot (laudur- 
shcim, wlion six' told of i!u' inarlyi'doni 
of St. Fadoffins. ronld not roi'rain innii >011:- 
in^ tlio praisos of Cordova, ‘the 
splendour of tin* world.’ Fvor\- lu'aindi (*f 
s(’ienc‘G was sorionsly .studi<‘<l tlno'e, and 
medicine rtu-eived luoro and ^^realor 
additions by tfie diH<a>vnritm of tin* doc-tors 
and surpTGOJis of Andalusia than it had iLfaimni 
during all tlu’i {Huiituric.s that had nlapsitd 
since the day.s (>f tJalen . . Astrouoiuy 

geography, chemistry, natural history, all 
were studied with ardour at Ciu-dova ; and 
as for the graces of literat/ure thorcs never 
was a time in Kuropo when poetry became 
so much and the speeidii of everybody — 
when pcopl<% of all ranks composed those 
Arabic verses which perhaps suggested 
models for the ballads and cajizonets of 
the Spanish minstrels and the troubadours 
of Provence and Italy. No speech or address 
was complete without some scrap of verse, 
improvised on the spur of the moment by 
the speaker, or quoted by memory from 



.some famoiH poet ” * 

To these \V(‘ may a'ld the words 
of Renan: "The taste fur seienee and 
literature had, by tlie tenth century, 
established, in tliis privi!et?ed eorner of 
the world, a tf)Ieration of whi<-h modern 
time hardly offers us an t'xamjde. Ohristiaas 
Jews, and iSrussalmans spoke tlu> same 
tongue, sang the songs, partici[>atod in the 
same literary and scientifie stuiUes. Ail 
the barrioi’s which sepaKihul the various 
peoples were effaced ; all worked with one 
accord in the work of a common civilisation. 
The mosques of Cordova, whore the student 
could be counted by thousands, became the 
active centres of philosophical and scientific 
studies.” ® 

The first observatory in Europe owed its 
existence to the Arabs. The tower of Heville 
was erected under the guidance of the great 
mathematician Jabir ibn Afiiah (1190) for 
the observation of the heavens. After the 
expulsion of the Moors, it was converted 
into a belfry, the Spaniards not known- 
ing what else to do with it! Nor was Wos- 
tem Africa inactive in this period of renai- 

1. Stanby Lane-Pool, The Moors in Spain p. 144. 

%. The Spirit of Islam p.p. 348449. 



ssaiico. Moruc, u. Fi'Z. nin! 'rai!u.'‘i. lU..*’!*'-! 
Cordova, ami (iiancda. 'riitai rn!lc;xi'-.! 

too sent out alilo ami mnmauiiN 

learned w{trk> wliich um i> laort dltni t la‘ 

zealoas study of tho in a!i dop.ut 

ments of kiiowlodj't*. 

Tlio heyinniny of the oicMutli oi-ntui.v 
sawa politiea! upheaval in ofiUia! X-i.t 
Mahmud of <»a/aii, th* fJTi’t .ii eunputuni 
brought Afixluuii'staii. d’riUi-'OKi.iua. and 
under liis sway. Maliniud, lionaniT. was 
not a mo-ro o niqueroi'. 11 • was aNo a 
great lover uf knovvlodju:** and art. Ho oolloo- 
ted rouml him a gfalavy of ''•dmlars and 
literatures who hIioiI liHtro in his murt- 
The most brilliant star of this gralavy was 
Albeinim, the. philosopher. His ntiiu} was 
eiioyclopaodie,. His work on astronomy, 
Alkamm Mtmulf is a moiuimont of hoirning' 
and research. Ho travelled in India, Htmiled 
the Hiiidn literature ami philosophy, and 
embodied hia oh.servati«nH in a book whi<*h 
was recently translated into Englisli. Be- 
sides, Al-beinmi has writteJi on mathematics 
chronology, mathematical geography physics, 
and chemistry. Ho introdut‘,od the know- 
ledge of the Bagdad schools to Hindus who 


possossoil no advanced astronomical science 
of tlieir own. They too like tlie Chinese 
lK3ri’o wed most of their scientific idca.-i from 
Islam and moulded them according to their 
Tiatioiial characteristics. 

The successors of INfahimul too contitiued 
to patroni5?e Art and Sf'ieJK’C'. The power 
and the munilicence of Sd-juke kin^s for 
learning rivalled the golden age of Ahbasis, 
Arp Arsalan, Tughril and ifalik Shah 
wore all distinguished for their intelleetua! 
attainments and enthusiasni in the cause 
of learning. The astronomical observations 
conducted in the reign of Malak Rhah by a 
body of scholars with Omar Khayyau\ and 
Abdnr Rahman Al-Hazaini at their head 
led to the reform of the Oa.lendar which 
preceded the Gregoiian by six hundred 
years. The terrible devastation of the 
Tartars under Changoz Khan suspended for 
a time the intellectual development of Asia. 
But it is remarkable that the moment those 
wild savages of central Asia adopted the re- 
ligion of Islam, a change came over them. 
From destroyers of the seats of learning, they 
became the foundei's of academies and protec- 
tors of the learned, Sultan Khoda Bendah 
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sixtli m do-^eeiit from Chiwig’oz, was woii 
known for Ills literary attainments and lus 
pati-onage of science. The Ifongols pro- 
tected pliilosopliois like Nasir-ud-diii Tnsi 
Muwaid-iid-din Al-orezi of Damascus 
Faklmr-ud-din Almagiirabi ^loln‘-ud-din 
Almag-lirabi AU Rhali-al-Bokh;ni and many 
otliers. 

In Egypt. Ibii-Sliatliir, developed still 
further tlio mathematical science.'.. Timur, 
the great Empire builder of Asia, was a 
])at ron of science and poetry. He wa.s liim- 
solf an author and a legislator of no mean 
oi-dor. He built magnificent colleges and 
splendid mosques which testify to his taste 
for letters. Jami the master of sciences and a 
well known poet : Snhaili translator of Pilpay, 
and Ali Slier Ameer were some of the lite- 
rary men who flourished during the reign 
of Timur. His son vShah Kub IMirza kept up 
the traditions of his illustrious father. His 
reign for half 4 century was remarkable for 
the cultivation of art and science. His son 
Ulugh Beg was himself an astronomer of 
liigh rank, and maintained the literary and 
scitmtific glorie.s of his predecessors. Besides 



iiNtrununi' t‘\<'i‘y luaiicl) of iiiathc- 

liiatic's. nay <‘vcr\ la-aiicli of human 
kn<)wk*dg{‘ Itoai’h a mark of ^fusiim genius. 
Algebra in tin' hamis of tla- am-ient Greeks 
was, as (JeKnei- nmiarks, eonlined to furnish- 
ing amusements “for the plays of goblet’*. The 
-Muslims, ho\vev<'r. imjn-ovetl it and ga%'e it 
a value hithm-to unknown. Tlu'y discovered ' 
f'quaiions of the second degrece and soon after 
they developed quadrie (‘({nations and bino- 
mial theorcnn. (ir('om<‘try, arithnu'tu!, optics 
and meehanios made romarkablo progress 
in the hands of Muslims. They invented 
spherical trignometry and applied algebra 
to goone'try to introdu'm the tangent and to 
substitute the sine for the arc in trignoine- 
trical eale.ulations. In mathematical geo- 
graphy the works of "Muslim writers like 
Ibni Haukal and A bn Feda have a value 
of their own at a time when Europe was 
ready to burn any foolhardy person who did 
not believe in the datmjss of the earth, the 
ilduslims taught geograjihy by globes. The 
physical sciences were also cultivated by 
Muslims. The method of experimentation 
was substituted for theorising 5 and the 
oSrhdc ideas of the ancient were developed 



into positive scinnet'S. Chfini^f rv. hoinny. 
geology and natural history al-^o oxorcisod 
the enevpfios of i^lusliins. (-humistry as a 
soienco is admitt(‘dly a Muslim invontiou. 
Jabir is the true fatlier of modem chemisti’y. 
‘•Abu Musa , Jabir ibn Hayyaii udio has” says 
Professor Hohuyard ‘“many claims to bt* <*oU' 
siderod tlie first to whom the title of Oluunist 
•may legitimately be applied" “The habit 
of unfruitful speculation,” continues tlie 
author wo are quoting “divorceil from fact 
and obseiwation was, ho\rover, foreign tt) 
his genius ; and like many of his Muslim 
successors he prefoi'red the laboratoiy to 
the realms of imagination. His views ar<‘, 
on the whole, clear and precise. The value 
of his contributions to chemistry has caused 
it to be well said that he thoroughly deserved 
the name of Jabir, for ho it was who reoi’gan- 
ized (jabai'a) the science, and sot it on firm 
basis.^ 

The science of medicine and tlio art ot 
snrgery are equally indebted to iluslhn 
genius. No doubt, medicine attained a high 
degree of excellence among (rreoks, but 
the Muslims improved upon it and brought it 

1. Professor E.J, HolBiyard. Chemittry to the of Dalton 

p.p. 1S46. 



10 tllC li.uillT]! stalu’iUl]. Tilt' Miulv 
of iHcuical in iN 'rii'iit iiic loi'sn 

i*- the (Tcaiitai oftla' Aralis. 'Flii v’ iincnfa'd 
rhinnical plun'inacy and fouiun'd ili'^ptaihaiii s. 
'.Fiu* ]M>rsons in cbar.m* (if ihAiicm.ai ins wem 
ujuinr ilis' (‘(iutn’il nf t-ovcnmient. Tlu' 
price and quidity of <iu* niedit-iiH' \v('r(i 
strieily ngidated. Many (dsiien-arif's wan'o 
niainlahu'd by t!i(' stait*. which Ix'ld rof^ii- ' 
lar ('xaminations for phy-’cians and idiav- 
nuicists, and ^4‘avc' liccnM‘s lo tiio passed 
candidate's. The lic('nsc ]i<)ld('rs W('rc 
uiono futith'd to practice - a r('for)n which 
Die tiovcrmnont of Jndia may w«'il inn- 
tato at ])rosout. They (''■'taliUshed in every 
city hospitals and maiutain(*d tlnnn at the 
expense of tJio state. The )ianics of Muslim 
physicians who inunenst'ly contributed to 
the science of medicine arc too many. 1 
will mention only two of thesm. Albuoasis or 
Abdul Ivhalaf ibn Abba,s wa,s not only a physi- 
cian, but a siirg’eon of the first rank. He 
porforinod most difficult opei’aiions. Tn oper- 
ations on women, he secured the servioes of the 
properly instructed nurses. The ample des- 
cription loft by him of his surgical iustrnments 
give an idea of the development of surgery 



iutboso (lay<. A'm' or llni Sinii viio 

won tlio titlo of Shoikh wns a ukui of 
varied Ho %.ms nhilfV'.oplior, juaflio- 

maiifian. a'^tronouuM-, po«'t and jdiysiriait ; lla 
doaorva-i tlie iitla of Uia AvI.si.olIo (jf tho East, 
His giaant works t ho f and Arjfc^i, ftann 

tho foiindaiion of ail laodioal knowloffo*., 

]\fu.sliins a!.*'o advaiua'd anaioui.v, whioh 
■in tlio hands of (.frociks was only in a i-rudo 
form. They or/>ranizcd tho study of botany 
and augmented tlie hcrbalogy of tho (Jreok.s 
by adilition of two thousand plants. There 
were regular gardens at Cairo, Bagdad, Fez, 
and Coi’dova foi' the education of pupils. 

Aldouiri is famous for Ids history of 
animals, a work which foi’estallod Ruffon by 
seven hundred years. Geology was also 
cultivated by the Muslims under the name 
of Ilm-i-Tabqatul Arz, Le., .science of the 
anatomy of the earth. 

History is accoi'ding to Professor Seeley 
tho “mother of sciences,” and History is un- 
questionably the invention of the Muslim mind. 
The universal history of Ibn-Khaldun, a monu- 
ment of political science, foi-ms an 
index to the intellectual activity of Islam. 
Makrisi (Taki-ud-Din Ahmad) is another 
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famous historian of I&laiu and a coutouipov- 
ary of Ibii Khaldun. His works on Egyj^t 
give a graphic acconut of politi(‘al, religious, 
social, commercial, archeological and admi- 
nistrative condition of the country. The 
Arabs wore a nation of ti-avcllers. They 
voyaged to all parts of the world in quest of 
knowledge. They invented the mariner's 
com]} ass and gave an impetus t(} navigation.'' 
They established colonies in Africa, and 
opened trade with China. They disc,ovored 
Azores ; and it i.s even surmised penetrated 
as fai’ as America. The Arabs covered the 
country under their administration witli a 
net work of canals, and roads. To Spain they 
gave the system of irrigation by flood gates, 
wheel and pumps with the result that tin* 
waste baiTen tracts of the land wore turned 
into gardens and olive groves. They revived 
industry and labour because the Prophet 
had inculcated on them the value of labour. 
They established the culture of silk, the 
manufacture of paper and other fabrics ; 
of porcelain, earthenware, iron and leather. 
The tapestries of Cordova, the woolen stuffs 
of Murcia, the silks of Grenada, Almeria 
Seville ; the steel and gold work of Toledo 
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tliG paper of Salibah wore demanded all over 
the world. In the midst of tenth century 
when Europe was about in the same condition 
that Caffraria is now enlightened Moors like 
Abdul Cassini wore wilting treatises on the 
principle of trade and eommorcc.i 

The Muslim art of architecture requires 
'no comment because the glorious remains of 
it in the East and the West will always evoke 
the admiration of the world. The Taj 
at Agra is still one of the seven wonders of the 
world. 

This love of learning and art which 
charactei’ised the Muslims of the East and 
the West was not only confined to one sex. 
Following the behest of the Prophet women 
were as keen in the pursuit of science and 
art as men. The Prophet's wife Ayesha was 
distinguished for her lectures on theology. 
People from distant cornei’s of the Islamic 
world came to listen to her religious dis- 
courses. She was well vemed in the Quran. 
During the glorious epoch of Islam women 
had their own colleges. They studied modi- 
<*ine and jurisprudence; lectured on ethics 
an d theolo gy _and_partkq)_atod every wjlk 

h The Spirit p* 363. 
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of life. Tlio wiTC3 and dauj^hters of aovoro- 
iarus gave handsome donations for founding 
colleges and establishing hospitals for the 
sick and the homeless, for the orpiian and 
the widow. 

I have arrayoil these facts for which 1 
am chiefly indebted to Syed Ameer Ali's 
Sinrif of Islam to give the reader an idea hovr" 
the prophetic words of the Quran— If cad in tlio 
name of yonrLoi'd, Eead and yom 1 .ord is mo.t 
Honourable; Who taught man to write with 

pen, (and) taught man what ho know not^ 

came out true in actual life, and how Muslims 
took active part in the renaissance which re- 
volutionized the whole world. Islam is thus in- 
separately connected Avith human civilization. 
It has played an important part in tlio salva- 
tion of humanity in the past ; and is surely 
destined to play a greater role in the future. 


1. XOVIiW 




Taj Mahal, Agra. 




CHAPTER III. 

THE FUNDAMENTALS OF ISLAM. 

Islam does not beliovo in ritual. The 
finiclamentals or the “Five Pillars” of 
Islam, as they arc generally called, are 
practical institutions, conducive to the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the individual as well 
as of mankind in general. They are ; (1) 
belief in one God, Allah, (2) prayer, (3) 
fasting, (4) charity, Zakat, (5) pilgrimage. 
Before I discuss them in detail, I should 
like to explain the significance of “belief.” 
In Islamic theology belief is not a mere 
lip profession or a conviction of the truth 
of a given proposition ; but it is essentially 
the adoption of a “proposition as a basis 
for action.” A Muslim is required to believe 
in Allah or His angels ; but he is not 
required - to believe in the devils. Both 
facts so far as their existence goes, are 
equally true. The Quran on several occa- 
sions mentions the existence of devils 
and their evil insinuations ; but no- 
where are we required to believe in the 
devils because we are not expected to 
follow them in practical life. The Islamic 
belief, therefore, is not a formula for repiti- 
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tion, or for declaring the existence of a thing. 
Tt is, on the other hand, a formula for action, 
for practical life. Therefore, the significance' 
of belief in Islam always includes prac- 
tice. The belief in Allah is, thus, a prac- 
tical institution of Islam. Allah, the Arabic 
\rord for God, denotes the Supreme Being, 
^v^ho possesses all the excellent attributes and 
is absolutelj'' free from all sorts of frailties 
and weaknesses. And belief in Him means 
that we should, as far as possible, initiate, 
the Divine morals, and imbue ourselves 
with attributes of peiiection. Thus Islamic 
belief is really a base upon which the super- 
structure of moral and spiritual life of man 
is raised. 

Unity of Goo. 

The Unity of God is the subject on 
which the Quran has laid the greatest 
stress while polytheism or fetichism of every 
description has been vehemently condemned. 
“Surely Allah does not forgive,” says the 
Holy Book, “that anything should bo associ- 
ated with Him and forgives what is besides 
that, to whomsoever He pleases, and who- 
ever associates any things with Allah, he 
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clevises iiifleod a j^Toat TJio history 

of every nation in the world shows that 
the belief in a plurality of gods has invariably 
led to intellectual stagnation, moral depra- 
vity and national degeneration. Disunion 
among the various sections of humanity is 
the immediate sequel of polytheism. Racial 
Jiatrod and sectarian antagonism follow 
suit , and result in the utter destruction of 
social life. "iJtly Grod and your God” has 
do2io the greatest wi’ong in the world. It 
has caused immense blood-shed ; it has 
degraded humanity ; it has profaned the 
sacred name of religion. When there are 
various gods their demands must bo various; 
and their worshippers must cut the throat 
of each other in fulfilling the different 
demands of their i-espective gods. For 
instance, the Hindus of this country look 
upon the cow as their God; while Muslims take 
it as an animal, the eating and slaughtering of 
which is sanctioned by their God. This differ- 
ence of view or more properly this divergence 
of Godhead has invariably proved a stumbling 
block to the national life of India. It 
has caused many riots; and the Government 


1. IV: 48 
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lias always to take extraordinary steps to 
keep peace on Ithil-Azha, the Mnsliin 
festival of animal saciifice. In Hindu 
society itself the variety of gods has always 
created troubles. The question of Brahman 
and non-Bvahnian in the Madras Presidency 
and elsewhere, the root of which is the 
racial superiority based upon the creation 
of different gods has always been a soiu’ce 
of anxiety to the Grovernnieut as well as 
to the people. The Brahmans are considered 
superior to the rest of the Hindus, because 
their creator is said to be superior to that 
of others and this invidious distinction 
has invariably caused end-less quarrels in 
politics and social life. The “Untouchables” 
of India who present a horrible scene of the 
most disgraceful and unbearable treatment 
meted out to a section of humanity, are the 
blackest spots on Hindu civilization. Their 
existence is chiefly due to the fetish cult 
of Hinduism. No redemption of these 
poor wretches is possible in Hindu religion 
according to which Shudras should have 
no access to the Vedas or any other branch 
of human knowledge. The doors of know- 
ledge and science are closed to them for 
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ever. If a Sliudra happens to listen to a 
verse of the Veda^, his oar, should be closed 
with melting lead. This is the reward 
the poor fellow gets for listening to the “word 
of Grod.'’ The “Untouchables” are not permit- 
ted to get water from the wells of the 
Hindus. Nay, their very shadow is enough to 
pollute a high caste Hindu, who ntust purify 
his body and soul by having a dip in the sacred 
waters of the Gauges. Such is the state of 
Hindu society and it is all due to the worship 
of various gods, who are not less then thirty- 
throe crores. 

From times immemorial India has been 
under a foreign yoke. Many rea-^ous may bo 
ascribed to it ; but I think the chief of them 
is the Hindu religion, which has divided the 
nation into water-tight coinpartments of 
castes and sub-castes and has sapped the 
national vitality. Even to-day the English 
statesmen find Justification for the British 
rule in India in the existence of millions 
of the “Untouchables” and the illiterate who 
are incapable of safeguarding their interests. 
Had Hindus believed in one God and treated 
the “Untouchables” as their equal brethren; 
this plea would have not been advanced 
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iio’ciiiist our le,i?itiDiate claims to self-determi- 
nation. Heathenism mvariably contributes 
to the degeneration of society. The past 
histosy of mankind amply boars it out. The 
ancient Greeks and the Homans lost their 
empires under the supei’stitious inihicnco 
of the pagan cult. The Romans before their 
downfall became the slaves of gods. Seneca, 
with all his Stoic philosoi>hy and depth of 
erudition, would resort to offer the sacrifice 
of a goat to an idol. Chi’istianity, too, hc- 
caine corrupt, when it gave way to supersti- 
tion. Sii' William Muir observes : — 

“The Christianity of the seventh century 
was itself decrepit and corrupt. It was 
disabled by contending schisms and has sub- 
stituted the pueiulities of supei’stition for the 
pure and expansive faith of early ages.”^ 

j^foulana Mtibammad All vvjiting on why 
polytheism has been denonuoed in the 
Quran say.s : — 

^‘'Shirk (associating gods with God) is con- 
demned because it demoralises man ; and 
Divine unity is taught because it brings about 
the moral elevation of man. Belief in 
Divine unity goe,s not in any way to add 

1. Muir’s Life of Mw%a mnuid p. XCV. 



to the gioiy of (rod nor does fihii'k detract 
from it in the leasi. l^Fan is described in 
the Holy Quran as Khalifa or vicc-regenr 
of God to show that he is gifted with the 
power of controlling the rest of creation 
(2 ; 30). And ho is thuh placed above the 
whole creation even alcove the angels who 
make obeisanco to him (2 : 34). He has ])eon 
told expressly that he has been made to rido 
the world. “God is he who made subservient 
to you the sea that the ships ma.y turn 
therein by His command and that you may 
seek of His grace and that j'ou may give 
thanks, and he has made subservient to 
you whatsoever is in the heavens and what- 
soever is in tlie earth, all from Himself; 
surely there are signs in this for a people 
who reflect (45 : 12, 13). 

“If, then man has boon created to rule 
the iniiverse and he is gifted with the power 
and capabilities to subdue everything, and 
to turn it to his use, does ho not degrade 
himself by taking other things for gods, by . 
bowing before the elements of nature which 
he has been created to conquer and rulo?’’^ 

Again, summing up the doctrine of Divine 

, Muhammad All^s TramlaUoii of fie Holy Quran pp. XLIII — XGIV, 
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Unity tlie author wo are quoting ohsei'vcs • 

‘‘The doctriiiG oX Divine unity as preach- 
ed by the Quran may now briefly be stated 
as follows : that there is the Supreme Being- 
creator and Lord of all who alone is to be 
worshipped and from whom alone help is to 
be sought; that man is endowed with vast 
capabilities so that as he can conquer and 
subjugate the forces of nature and make them 
serve his pin-pose, and that all men are equal.”^ 

The Quran, therefore, has done a unique 
service to humanity in expounding the Unity 
of God. It has made man the governor of 
the universe. Let Hindu India accept one 
great God discarding all other rnan-rnade 
Deities for her political salvation, if not from 
a religions point of view. India has remain- 
ed in foreign bondage for centuries owing 
to her polytheistic religion. Let her make 
a new experiment and be monotheistic. But 
the change must be complete. It should 
not bo a lip confesision ; but the actual 
change of the heai-t. Belief in one God 
means belief in universal brotherhood of 
man; and it implies the recognition, in 
theory and practice, of the “Untouchables’" 

Muhammad All's Translation of the Holy Quran p, XLV* 
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as the equal members of human fraternity ; 
it solves the question of “cow slaughter” 
and it disposes of once for all many ques- 
tions of communal tension which have 
made India a burning hell on the earth. 

The Muslims, the Hindus and the Chris- 
tians of India are destined to live in the 
same country. Let them live peacefully and 
liappily like brothers under the paternal care 
of oi 2 e Great God. 

Thus belief in Divine Unity is not a mere, 
hypothetical principle. It is, on the other 
liand, a potent factor in the building up of a 
natio3i. It welds together the heterogeneous 
elements of humanity into one homogeneous 
whole, and mak(>s the brotherhood of man 
a living i-eality. That is why Islam has in- 
culcated the belief in one Hod, Who is the 
God of all nations, black and white. The 
Holy Quran opens with a cosmopolitan con- 
ception of the Divine Being. He is Rabiil- 
(damin i.e. the Lord of all the worlds ; of all 
humanity high and low, poor and rich. 
The God of Islam is the universal God, 
Who lavishes care and love over the whole 
of mankind; nay, over the whole universe. He 
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isnever partial; and knows no favonritisni 
mtlie dispensation of ovx physical or spiri- 
tual needs. His physical bounties are 
equally distributed all over tlie world. His 
sun and moon shine over and give lio-ht 
to the white man of Europe as well as to the 
black negro of Africa. He has been equally 
impartial with regai-d to His dispeii- 
^tionof the spiritual requirements of man. 

e has sent His Messengers to all nations 
of the world. “And every nation had an 
apostle. We Muslims are bound to believe 
in all the prophets of the world, thus testify, 
mg to the universal dispensation of Hod 

The Holy Prophet Muhammad was wise 
enough to see how Divine messengers are 
deified.^ He knew Jesus was raised from 
humanity to the pedestal of Divinity. 
Therefore, the Prophet took particular care 
to safe-guard his people from falling into 
such an error. He clearly defined his posi- 
taon and told his people that he was a human 
Prophet. Say ; I am but a mortal like you. It 

one Hod.”2 

^fanes the Pro phet’s position. 
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It runs thus : — Laillaha Illallah Muham- 
mad-ur-BicsuhilktJi.” “There is no God but 
Ahali (and) Muhammad is His Apostle.” 

There is, however, another impor- 
tant phase of the doctrine of Unity 
which has a direct bearmg on the 
individual character of man. I have already 
observed that Islam wants us to mould 
our character after the Divine attributes. 
“Imbue yourself with the Divine morals” 
says the Holy Prophet. One of God’s attri- 
butes is Unity. Ete is unique in res- 

pect. A man cannot be such. But he can 
be unique at least in any one respect. He can 
be one man in the whole world in respect 
of a certain attainment, The living nations 
of ihe world always produce such men who 
have world-wide reputation. In the doctrine 
of Unity we have an impetus to attain to 
such eminence. In the glorious days of Islam, 
when Muslims were Muslims in the real sense 
of the word, the world has seen many such 
men who left the mark of their unique per- 
sonalities on the sands of time. 

Peayeb, 

Prayer is the means by which a man 
seeks to drink deep at the fountainhead 
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of the Divine morals. The Quran speaks of the 
prayer immediately after the belief in God 
in the very beginning : — “This book, there 
is no doubt in it, is a guide to those who avoid 
(evil). Those who believe in the Unseen 
?. e. God, keep up prayer and spend out of 
what we have given them.^ The Arabic 
word for prayer is salat, which originally 
means supplication or petitioning. 

It is also said the word is derived from 
sala (burnt) and signifies that through prayer 
a man seeks to bum or kill the animal 
within him. The Holy Quran also speaks 
of it as the means of the purification of the 
heart : “Prayer keeps one away from inde- 
cency and evil 

To most people the existence of God 
is a mere theory : Yet in every age and 
among every nation there have been men who 
have realized in their heart the existence' 
of the Supreme Being through prayer. 
They have so to speak seen God with their 
inward eye. In their case the belief in God 
has proved a great moral force, which did 
not only change their owrr lives but enabled 
them to bring about entire transformation 


r. n : 2.3 


2. XXIX: 45 
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of the of nations. The wonderful re- 

formation of Arabia bronght about by tlu^ 
Holy Prophet in the space of two decade^, 
was in fact due to his realization of the 
spirit of God through long aud devout play- 
ers in the cave of Hha. Again, prayer i-. a 
natural sequel to the acceptance of God. 
It is the out -pouring of one’s heait to the 
Creator. It brings a man into close toucli 
with the all-pervading Spirit, the fountaiu- 
head of all purity and the source of all tlu' 
highest morals. It, therefore, helps man to im- 
bue himself Avith the Divine morals — the great 
object of religion. The Holy Prophet is 
reported to have said “prayer is the Miruj 
(ladder) of a believer.” That is, by it one 
can ascend to the heights of moral aud 
intellectual greatness. 

Islam includes the material advance or 
the worldly coinfoi'ts of this life in the scope of 
religion. “There is no asceticism in Islam” 
says the Prophet: The Quran is still more 
explicit on the subject : “In the creation of 
the heavens and the alteration of the night 
and the day, there are surely signs for men 
of understanding; those who remember God 
standing and sitting and lying on their sides 
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and reliect on tlie creation of the heavens 
and the earth.”i ’‘Reflection on the creation 
of the heavens and the earth” and on the 
alteration of the night and day clearly stand 
for scientific research. Astronomy, bio- 
logy, natural geography, herbiology, medicine 
and in fact all the modern sciences owe 
their existence to reflectioii on the things 
of this world. Science is nothing but know- 
ledge gained by reflection which includes 
systematic observation and experiment. To 
men of iindei'standing the Quran re- 
commends the remembrance of Grod with 
the pursuit of sciences, thus combining moral 
and spiritual greatness with material 
and worldly advancement. That is why 
Islam stands conspicuous among other religions 
of the world in giving impetus to learning. 
Prayer and meditation are closely related 
to each other. The one leads to the realiza- 
tion of the moral and spiritual aspirations of 
man; and the other to his intellectual and ma- 
terial progress. It is for this reason that th^ 
Prophet has said : “one hour’s meditation on 
the work of the Creator is better than seventy 
year’s’ prayers” (without a devout spirit.) 


1. 111:189-190 
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The most important part of the Muslim 
prayer is the first chapter of the Holy Quran 
which is as follows : — 

“All praise is due to God the Hahb (L e. 
feeder, iiourisher and evolver of the worlds). 
The Beneficent, the Merciful, the Master 
of the day of requital. Thee do we serve 
and Thee do we beseech for help. Guide 
us on the right path. The path of those upon 
whom Thou hast bestowed favours. Not of 
those upon whom wrath is brought down, nor 
of those who go astray”.^ 

In this prayer the four chief attributes 
of God are mentioned, viz, Providence, Bene- 
ficence, Mercy and Eetribution. And those 
attributes decidedly make the best moral code 
for humanity. A Muslim recites them five 
times a day to keep constantly before his 
eyes the Divine morals with which he ought 
to imbue himself. Pii-stly, he is expected 
to make provision or earn bread for his wife, 
children and all those who are dependent 
upon him. Secondly, he is expected to be 
beneficent to other human beings and his 
fellow creatures giving them in benevolence 
out of what God has given him without any 


1 . 1 : 1-7 
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hGi’vicc on their part or any reward from them. 
Tliirdly, he is expected to give others the 
ample compensation for their actions; and 
forathly, he is expected to punish the offenders 
noth a \new to rectify them and not in a 
vindictive spirit.^ Do not those precepts, 
if carried out into practice, make man the 
best citizen ? No human society can exist 
without these virtues. Therefore, the Holy 
Prophet has made this chapter of the Quran 
the most essential part of the Islamic prayer. 

In its outward form too the Muslim 
prayer is pregnant with a lesson. It repre- 
sents a beautiful scene of man’s equality. In 
] 3 rayer we stand respectfully before our 
Maker in Whose eye a prince and a peasant 
are equal ; and therefore there is 310 dis- 

h The original words of Arabic convey deeper significance 
than ihezr equivalents in English; and hence lam compelled to 
add quaii^^ying phrases to explain the real meanings* For 
instance the word Ar-Bahman (Beneficent) means Beneficent God who 
bestows his favour on man without any action on his part ; while 
Ar-Rahim (Merciful) means Merciful God who gives ample 
compensation for the action of man. And God's being the Master 
of the day of requital denotes that His law of retribution is 
characterised by the spirit of a master to his servant or his 
possession. If my servant does a wrong I will not be vindictive 
oil him rather T will punish him or forgive him as the occasion 
demands to correct him. And that is the most enlightened view of 
the human law too. 
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tinotion of rank or file in prayer. The 
poorest Muslim can stand side by side with 
the strongest monarch in the prayer line. 
The brotherhood of man which was estab- 
lished in the belief in the unity of God has 
been practically realized in prayer. 

If our prayer is devoid of all these requi- 
sites, which I have briefly mentioned above : 
if it has failed to bring us into close touch 
with the Divine Spirit, if it has not dyed us 
with the Divine morals, if it has not made us 
good citizens and if it has not ihculcated on 
us the love of our fellowmen and fellow crea- 
tures, then our prayer is not a true Muslim 
prayer. The Quran condemns prayer, which 
degenerates into a mere ritual. “Woe to 
praying ones who are unmindful of their 
piuyei's.”^ 

So far, I have dealt with the service which 
Islam has made obligatory on every Muslim. 

There is, however, another kind of prayer, 
met with in every religion, and also in Islam. 
This is the prayer by which a man in his 
hour of need supplicates God for the attain- 
ment of a particular object. The Holy 
Quran makes mention of this kind of prayer 


1. Holy Quran OVn : 4-5 
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ill those words: “And when My seiwanis 
aslc you concerning Me, then surely I am 
very near ; I answer the prayer of the 
buppHcant, when he calls on Med ” Again : 
“Or Who answers the distressed one, when 
ho calls upon Him and removes the evild ” 
That the prayer of a devout supplicant is 
granted is plainly stated here, a fact borne 
out by the sacred history of every nation, 
najT-, by the actual experience of almost 
every man. Yet, the subject involves some 
intricate points which need explanation. 
Firstly, some people, like the late Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan of Aligarh, do not believe 
in the efficacy of prayer in bringing about 
a desired end, and take it only as a means 
of solace to the heart. They think the 
efficacy of prayer is inconsistent with the use 
of earthly means for success ; and hence they 
depend only on the external means. But this 
view is essentially wrong. Prayer does not 
preclude the use of earthly measures, it 
being one of the means itself, though not 
earthly, yet sometimes its acceptance leads 
us to resort to other material means than 
already krrown to us. By prayer we only 


r. xi-.rsii. 
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appeal to the source of all lig-lit and know- 
ledge to enlighten us about the means which 
should bring about our success ; utilising 
at the same time all matei'ial resources 
which are already at our disposal. Thus 
prayer is not inconsistent with the use of 
external measures. 

The objection sometimes raised, that oven 
an atheist, who does not pray to or 
believe in the existence of Grod, succeods in 
gaining his object, is due to a misconception 
about the real significance of prayer. When 
a man, be he an atheist, sets himself wholo- 
heaitedly to acquire a thing and loaves no 
stone unturned in his ejBforts, he is iDraying 
indirectly though not directly. As he has 
not been able to realize the existence of the 
Supreme Being, he is not in a position to 
pray to Him directly ; but through his 
attempts and movements he is constantly 
at prayers. His very condition is a prayer. 
He prays through his heart’s craving and 
repeated efforts, though not through his 
tongue and words. And the Merciful God, 
taking pity upon him, grants his prayer. 

Secondly, there is a class of men, who 
through sluggishness, entirely depend upon 
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prayer, and do not take the trouble of 
striving for their object. The disuse of 
earthly means, with which God has provided 
us, is a sin. And such people have no right to 
complain agauist their prayer being rejected 
if they do not utilize the material resources 
at their disposal. Prayer does not preclude 
us from the use of external means ; and the 
practice of all the prophets and the righteous 
servants of God bears it out. Prayer plus 
the use of earthly measures is surely a royal 
road to success. 

It should, however, bo borne in mind 
that some times a prayer is accepted in 
rejection. Man’s knowledge is after all limit- 
ed. He is often deceived by appearances, 
and runs after a thing which is not good for 
him. His prayer for such a thing is rejected 
for his own good. His case is like that of a 
child who taking a fancy to burning charcoal 
wants to have it but we do not allow him to 
touch it, and give him a lump of sugar instead. 
The Holy Quran says : “ And it may be that 
you dislike a thing, while it is good for you 
and it may be that you love a thing while it 
is evil for you ; and Allah knows while you do 
not know.i 


1. 11:316 
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Fasting. 

The third institution of Islam is fasting 
and every Muslim is enjoined to fast during 
the month of Ramazan. But the constant- 
ly sick, the aged and others who are 
physically unfit to fast are exempt. They 
should feed a poor man instead of fasting. 
The traveller also should not fast, nor a 
sick man during his indisposition, but they 
should fast when they arc restored to ]ior- 
mal conditions of life, Le. after a journey is 
finished or recovery is gained.^ 

Fasting, in its origin, is a very old institu- 
tion ; but Islam has given it a new meaning. 
Before Islam fasting was generally practised 
to appease an angry Deity, but in Islam, 
like prayer, it is the means for the moral eleva- 
tion and spiritual betterment of man. 
The Quran makes this object clear when 
it enjoins fasting. “Fasting is prescribed for 

you so that you may avoid evil.”^ Thus 

fasting in Islam does not mean merely to 
abstain from eating and drinking, but from 
every sort of evil. In fact abstaining from 
food — a lawful thing under the command of 
God for a certain period of time is a sort of 

1. Holy Quran II ; 183-184 U : 183 
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training and scliooling for abstaining fi-om 
unlawful tilings for ever. Again, by fasting 
we try to give up for some time our carnal 
desires, tlius kindling the spark of Divinity 
in ourselves. Surely “man does not live by 
bread alone.” 

Pasting also creates in us a sort of fellow- 
ship and sympathy with those of our brethren 
who actually starve. It will bo admitted 
on all hands that there are hundreds and 
thousands of our fellow-men, who through 
advei’se circumstances are driven to 
starve, and it is our duty to help them and 
sympathise with them. But naturally we can- 
not realize the sufferings of othei’s except 
through our personal experience. A 
wealthy man who has never the ill luck 
of going without his dainty dishes is not in a 
position to understand the miserable plight 
of his bi'ethren who often go without the 
coarsest food. Pasting makes a man alive 
to the sufferings of others and stimulates hhn 
to help them. That is why the holy Prophet 
and his companions are reported to be 
exceedingly charitable in the month of 
Ramazan. The Muslims are expected to give 
alms more generously in this month ; and 
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it cannot be denied that it goes a long way 
to mitigate the sufferings of humanity. It 
has been truly said that Islam has got a 
levelling effect, and that is more conspicu- 
ous during the month of fasting. A king 
with all his means of subsistence and stores 
of provisions, starves like a poor man and 
thus is brought face to face to the hard reali- 
ties of life. From this he can learn a great 
lesson of sympathy for his subjects. 

Physically, too, fasting has a wholesome 
effect on our constitution. By fasting you 
improve your health, and burn away all the 
over-growth. Your liver and stomach take 
one month’s rest and begin to work afresh 
with renewed vigour and energy. The food, 
you take, is properly digested and assimilated 
to your physique. 

Those who have the experience of the 
realm of vision and spiritual flights agTee 
on this, that fasting ^quickens their ^spiritual 
faculties, and they see wonderful visions 
during fasting days. The explanation of 
this phenomenon is to be found in the fact 
that by the subjection of the physical facul- 
ties, spiritual power is strengthened, and one 
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begins to soar higher and higher in the realm 
of spirituality. 

This all round progress and welfare of 
human nature aimed at by fasting has been 
pithily expressed in the Holy Quran by the 
Arabic expression Laallakwn Tattaqun 
“so that you may be careful of your duty 
that is, duty to ourselves and to our fellowr 
men. Duty to ourselves consists in keeping 
our soul and body in a sound healthy state in 
maintaining and developing all our Grod-given 
faculties in a right proportion ; while duty to 
our fellowmen consists in sympathising with 
hmnanity and in mitigating its sufferings, 
Zakat or poor Rates. 

Charity is one of the tender qualities of 
human nature which soften the heart. It 
is a form of inward sympathy with the poor 
and the needy. Eveiy religion has preached 
charity ; but Islam has given it the form of 
a regular institution, and has made it obli- 
gatory on every Muslim. Here is a brother- 
hood of man in which the rich are required 
to part with a certain portion of their wealth 
for the up-lift of the poor. The rich man 
need not make the camel pass through the eye 
of the needle to entei' the kingdom of heaven. 
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He is required simply to pay a small tax for 
the benefit of the poor. Here again we 
clip ourselves in the Ocean of Divinity. In 
feeding the poor, we imitate God’s attribute 
of providence. By the institution of Zakat 
or the poor rates Islam wants to ameliorate 
the conditioai of the depressed classes which 
is to day a great problem of India. The 
institution also serves the purpose of keeping 
an equilibrium between capital and the labour 
and prevents the concentration of wealth 
into the hands of a few. The Western 
world goes on dreaming of its utopian 
socialism, which if carried out into practice 
will divest society of incentive and will bring 
about degradation and lethargy. But Islam 
being a practical religion, has established a 
most useful institution in the form of Zakat 
which is meant to improve the status of 
those who are unfortunately lingering be- 
hind in the race of life. But unlike socialism 
it does not hamper individual incentive 
and ingenuity, which are essential to the 
progress of humanity. 

Before the advent of Islam charity was 
considei-ed an individual act of mex-it, and 
therefore, was performed secretly. Jesus 
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also advised liis disciples : “But when 
thou doest alms let not thy loft hand know 
what thy right hand doethd ” Islam, however, 
has improved upon it, and has permitted the 
giving of alms openly as well. The tremendous 
amount of good that is being done by the 
open public Funds can better be imagined 
than described. If the Christians abide by 
the advice of the “master,” the whole work of 
evangelization will come to a stand still. 

The payment of the poor rates or Zakcif 
is next in importance to pi-ayer. The Quran 
has mentioned it very often in conjunction 
with prayer. According to a saying of the 
Prophet Zakat is charity taken from the 
rich for the uplift of the poor. Every person 
is rich within the meaning of this saymg who 
has got silver or other property to the value 
of approximately Es. 50 or gold to the value 
of about £ 12/- On all hoarded w^ealth 
including jewelry within the above meir- 
tioned limit, which has remained in the posses- 
sion of the owner for one year, Zakat is pay- 
able at the rate of 2 Vs per cent. In the 
case of house property the Zakat is payable 
on the income accruing from it. The 
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agriculturists are to pay yn of the land 
produce on the very day that they gather 
the harvest.! The Quran has mentioned 
the following eight heads. For the expendi- 
ture of Zakat.^ 

1. The poor. 

2. The needy. 

3. Those in debt. 

4. Eansoniing of captives. 

5. The way-farer. 

G. The officia.ls appointed for the collec- 
tion, and expenditure of Zakai. 

7. Those whose hearts are made to in- 
cline to truth, 

8. The way of Allah. 

The “needy” as distinguished from the 
“poor” are those who are capable of earning 
their living, yet are in need of some imple- 
ments etc, to carry on their ^ work. A person 
may be able to support himself, but if he is 
in debt, his debts may be paid off from the 
Z(f,kat funds to make his hands free to earn 
a respectable living. “Captives” are the 
war-prisoners, and a portion of Zakat is 

1. Holy Quran VI : 142 2. IX: 60 — — 
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meant to release tliom. A ‘Svay-farer” 
or a traveller, thougli in well-to-do cii-cnm- 
stances in his own counti’y, some times 
stands in need of help in a foreign land ; 
and therefore, ho is provided for in the 
budget of Zakat. The salary of officials appoint- 
ed for the collection and expenditure of 
Zakat is evidently an indispensable item. 
The last two heads relate to the propagation 
of Islam. There is always a class of men 
who are ready to listen to the message of 
truth ; but are handicapped by adverse 
circumstances. They must be given some 
help from Zakat. The “Way of Allah” means 
the cause of Islam, which must be espoused. 
At present when Islam is being made a butt 
of hostile criticism by the Christian and 
Hmdu writers, Muslhns are expected to spend 
their Zakat in the free publication of Islamic 
literature in order to vindicate the honour of 
their Faith ; which being the universal reli- 
gion of humanity should be preached through- 
out the world. 


PiLGBIMAGB. 

Travelling is the best method for receiv- 
ing education and experience. It broadens 
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tlie view and creates sj^iiipatiiy witli 
hninanity. That is whj" the Quran and 
the Holy Prophet have emphasised it in un- 
mistakable terms. “Journey in the land” 
is the oft-repeated injiurction of the 
Quran. The Prophet also has ordained travel- 
ling in quest of knowledge. 

In view of the vai’ious sucli advantages 
of travelling. Islam has made the perfor- 
mance of pilgrimage or Ilajj, to Mecca 
incumbent upon every Muslim once in 
life, subject to the condition that he has 
means to undertake the journey as well as 
to make provisions for those dependent on 
him. Security of life i.s also a necessary con- 
dition. 

Pilgrimage represents the unifpie scene 
of man’s fraternity at the sacred city of 
Mecca. It is true that in our daily prayers 
a prince and a peasant .stand .shoulder to 
shovdder, yet the difference of their costumes ' 
is sufficient to make distinction. In Ha//, 
however, wo have to eliminate these differ- 
ences of society as well, and we are entirely’ 
brought down to the level of whole humanity. 
The pilgrims who visit every year the 
sacred House at Mecca come from the 
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diffcreiifc countries of the world. They differ 
in colour, and caste; they differ in ranks and 
grades; they differ in speech and mode of 
living ; yet they ai’e fastened with the un- 
breakable bond of fraternity and are satu- 
rated with the true belief in the unity of 
trod and equality of man — Sibgafullah, the 
Divine Tint. The display of wealth, of rich 
costumes, and of expensive clothes may 
make distinction in societ3q but the Divune 
wisdom which found its fullest and last 
exposition in Islam and which wants to do 
away with all these conventional differences, 
in order to create a universal brotherhood 
of man could not allow to remain the same 
in the levelling atmosphere of Mecca in 
the days of pilgiimage. Hence every pil- 
grim, whatever his rank and position, 
has to divest himself of his particular 
constmne, before stepping into the sacred 
precincts of Mecca and clothe himself in seam- 
less white sheets — Ihram. 

In this state of Ihram all distinctions of 
wealth and position, of colour and nationality, 
disappear. A king and a peasant are alike 
and one cannot be distinguished from the 
other. The whole humanity assumes one uni- 




Pilgrims at the sacred house of Kaba 

A UNIQUE SCENE OF THE UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 
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form aspect before its Maker and the uni- 
versal brothorhood of man is materialized. 

The holy city of Mecca which is the seene 
of this unique gathering is known in the 
Islamic literature as Umiml-Qiim Le., the 
mother of cities. It is curious how the very 
name of the city suggests its chief feature. 
Just as a child has a yearning for his mother, 
similarly the people of different countries 
long for a visit to Mecca and hundreds and 
thousands of Muslims from the distant cornei's 
of the world gather to gether every year in the 
sacred city. It is simply wonderful how this 
vast ocean of humanity behaves. There 
is neither a police man nor a military guard 
and yet the whole affair is going on without 
any riot and disturbance. The people be- 
come quite harmless and docile, in the sacred 
precincts of Mecca. They leave off their 
evil propensities for the time being and the 
Kingdom of Heaven is actually established 
on the earth. The pilgrims become child- 
like in the loving arms of the “mother of 
cities” and do no harm to their brotheu-s and 
sisters. This is the ideal state of civil 
life; this is the “Kingdom of Heaven” for which 
Jesus prayed. The dream of the master has 
been realiazod m Islm. 
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Life after death. 

Belief in a future life is, also one of tlio 
cardinal principles of Islam ; and the Quran 
has mentioned it in the very beginning. 
Speaking of the believers, the Holy Book 
says : “And they are sure of the lioreafter.i ” 
All other I’eligions, too, believe in one form or 
the other in a future life ; but the mystery of 
it has novhere been solved so cleaidy as in 
Islam. It is oeyond the scope of this work 
to deal with the question in detail, but in 
passing I may remark that the idea of a life- 
after-death in Islam forms a valuable basis 
for the moral elevation of the world. Accord- 
ing to Islam, we are accountable for our 
actions in the next life ; and surely this belief 
goes a long way to impi-ovo our morality. 
“We have made eveiy man’s actions,” says 
the Holy Quran, “to cling to his neck, and 
We will bring forth to him on the resurrec- 
tion day, a book which he will find wide 
open.® ” This verse shows that the life-af tor- 
death is only an image of this world’s life. 
It is, so to speak, a continuation of life below. 
We create hell and heaven with our own 
actions. Those two different states of life- 
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after-death are in fact two images of oiir life 
in this world. It is also to be noted that in 
the life-after death man is destined to make an 
infinite progress. Hell is simply a reformatoiy 
or a hospital for the sinful or the spiritually 
sick who after being cured enter into Heaven 
to make an infinite progress. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DIVINE ATTRIBUTES AND HUMAN 
CIVILIZATION. 

The world, we live in, is a manifestation 
of the Divine attributes. The nature round us 
is pregnant with the Divine morals. Except 
“Allah,” which is the proper name for the 
Supreme Being, all other words used for 
Dim are descriptive of His various attributes 
v^rhich find their manifestation in nature. 
It is beyond the scope of this work to discuss 
all the attributes of God in relation to their 
\vorking in Nature. Therefore, I will con- 
fine myself to the four chief attributes of 
the Divine Being given in the first chapter 
of the Quran. But before this, I must warn 
the reader against a misconception about the 
nature of God as portrayed in the Holy Book. 
God is spoken of in the Quran as loving, see- 
ing, speaking, showing mercy, being displeased 
etc. The use of such words, however, does not 
in any way indicate the anthropomorphic con- 
ception of God. These words are used for the 
convenience of human apprehension, other- 
wise Allah is plainly stated to be above all 
material conceptions: “Vision comprehends 
Him not, and He comprehends all visions.”^ 


1. VI: 194 
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Again ; Ho is not only above all material 
limitations : but Ho is above all human con- 
ceptions expressed in metaphors and siiiiilioh. 
“Nothing is like tho likeness of Him” says 
the Holy Qurand Thus tho true Islamic 
conception of Grod is beyond all limitations 
of human perception. That is why tho 
divines of Islam have laid down a general 
rule that attributes of Hod ai-e independent of 
all material means. For instance, He does not 
stand in need of air for hearing or of light 
to see. He is independent of all such things, 
similarly He can create things witliout matter. 
In fact. He is the Creator of every thing 
in the world : “He it is who created for 
you all that is in the earth, and Ho directed 
himself to tho Heaven, so Ho made them 
complete seven heavens and He knows all 
things. 2 Again : “Say Allah is the Creator 
of all things and He is the One, the 
Supreme. ® 

The old theory that matter was indes- 
tructible and hence eternal; upon which the 
Arya SamaJ built a trinity of its own *.<?., 
the doctrine that matter, soul and Hod 
are co-etemal, has been smashed by the 

L ZLII:a a. Holy Quran H 1 39 3- Xm:16 
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lecent discoveiy of electrons, the negativ 
units of electricity in an atom. Accordin' 
to the latest investigations of science ai 
atom, the indivisible particle of matter, r 
built up of "units of negative electricity, and 
an equal number of units of positive electri 
city.” These two units are of very different 
mass;the mass of the negative unit, the electron, 
bemg only of that of the positive. The 
size of an electron is to that of an atom roughly 

Qf ^ of 

St. Pauls Cathedral. According to the 

Quran, God is the Creator of these units of 

electncity which make up the whole world. 

The opening chapter of the Holy Qm-an 
after mentioning the proper name of the 

Allah, gives His four principal 
attributes ; the first of which is that He is 

“ Arab 
signifies: “the 

fostoiing of a thing m such a manner as to 

imti? ft ““ condition after another 

ratal It reaches its goal of completion.” 

This shows that the idea of evolution which 
IS generaUy believed to be the product of the 
modem mind is summed up in the word Sadb. 
The importance of this attribute over cithers 
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is clear from the fact that it is not only 
the fii’st attribute mentioned in the Holy 
Quran in its piesent arrangement occurring 
in the very first verse of the opening chapter; 
but it is the attribute mentioned in the very 
first revelation received by the Holy Prophet 
in these words : “Read with the name of your 
Rahh (Lord) who created i.e. every thing.” 
Creation and evolution are closely related 
to each other. The attribute of creation would 
have been quite useless, had not the evolu- 
tion worked to bring the creation to its 
final goal of completion. That is why the 
attributes of creation and evolution are 
mentioned side by side in the above verse. 
The Quran wants to point out that God has 
created overy-thing and has put into it 
vast potentialities of development. Then 
under God’s fostering care it attains gradually 
to its ultimate stage of perfection. And 
that is exactly what we see in nature. A 
small, tiny seed of a tree contains all the 
ingredients of future growth. Its roots, 
its trunk, its branches, its foliage, its flowers 
and its fruits are all condensed in that little 
thing called a seed. When it is put into the 
soil, it receives proper nourishment from 
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the natural elements of land, water, sunshine, 
air, according to the Divine la^vs and grows 
into a very big tree. And how wonderful it 
is that the seeds of different plants, sown in 
the same soil, watered from the same water, 
growing in the same atmosphere yield vari- 
ous fruits with varieties of tastes. Their tiny 
seeds contain not only their physical features, 
but their various tastes as well; which can 
develop only under the fostering process 
of nature. The Quran puts it as a sign of 
G-od ; “And in the earth there are tracts 
side by side and gardens of grapes, and corn 
and palm trees, having one root and others 
having distinct roots; they are watered with 
one water, and "We make some of them excel 
others in fruit: most surely there are signs in 
this for a poople who understand.” 

The same process of evolution or 
Edbubiyyat is working in man. He is after all, 
in his origin, a microscopic life-germ. But 
this little germ, which is too small to be seen 
with the naked eye comprehends potentially 
all the faculties of man, which develop gradu- 
ally as he advances in years and which make 
him eventually the lord of creation to rule 
over the earth. It is simply wonderful how 
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this little germ of life contains in itst^f, what 
man has attainod in tho domain of science 
and literature. 

This attribute of Clod is tho fountain-head of 
all human progress, material and moral. Xo 
society can exist without it. iMan is HO<MaI l>y 
nature. Ho depond.s for his .sust('nance upt)n 
others. Parents bring up their <'hihlrmi ; and 
hi doing that they are imitating tlu‘ Divine 
attribute of Bahiibhjyat. In supporting^ his 
family, a man is doing a religious duty. Tin* 
Prophet is reported to have said; ‘die who 
puts a morsel into his wife’s mouth, is doing an 
act of merit.” The larger tho splierc of our 
care and sustenance grows, the more we ]iar- 

tahe of the Divine attribute of provitlence. Jf 
I look to the needs of all the pe.oplo living 
in a parish, I shall bo partaking of tho Divine 
attribute in a greater measure anti will, 
therefore, be doing a greater merit. And 
if my syxnpathies extend still furtluir and 
I take care of a whole country, I shall bn 
doing an act of still greater merit and so on. 
The Quran, however, does not want to limit 
our outdook to the geographical boundarios, 
The God of Muslims is Rabbul Aktnun^ 
(the sustainer and nourkher of all 
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the worlds); and the Muslims imbu- 
ing themselves in His morals are expected 
to look to the needs of the whole of humanity. 
Those who have worked for the benefit of 
whole of mankind have been amply rewarded 
by their Lord. Their names are immortalized 
like that of God ; because they have fully 
imbued themselves with the Divine attri- 
bute of providence according to their 
mortal capacity. Thus it will be seen that 
all activities, human or Divine, directed to 
the benefit of man are manifestations of the 
Divine attribute of Babubiyyat. 

In Christianity, however, God is charac- 
terized as Abb, father, a word which 
was constantly on the sacred lips of the 
gentle Nazarene. The difference in the 
significances of Babb, and Abb is obvious. Abb 
denotes only paternal care and is thus very 
much limited in its sense as compared to the 
vast, all-comprehending care of Babb. The 
Christians always pray to God for their 
“daily bread” which is perhaps quite in keep- 
ing with their conception of God. But Jesus 
has plainly told them that “man does 
not live by bread alone.” And the Holy 
Quran using the word Babb for God has right- 
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. out His moral and spiritual care 

ly pomtecl God's sustenance is 

toed onlv to our oartldy or physical 
U, t it is extended to our spiritual or more 
Ifi His dispensation of our spintua 

T'too is as univc-salas of our matenal 

"“'t’ Heha3sentHis)«ossonC!or,s and pro- 

"ff;„ ril peoples of the svoria with a luossage 
t wl The Quran teaches us the catlrolicrty 
T\- •■no revelation whitdi is ot coui.-.^ a 
of the f plis univei-sal providence. 

Xnrhe,^^^^ .ivcs life to the 
Jost as lai Divine Elixcv of rove- 

,i 0 le earth so h-^oD nations of the 

■ lation resuscitatoci ruts 

ThTs miveSity of tho Divine revelation 
live like hvotlnns or. this planet. 

This is at leaat tho aim of Warn. 

Hext toifnW to tarpoitanoo are the ‘^toDrvin 
^ Tinhman and Rahm, which are 

attributes of . .Raptor of the Quran, 

mentioned m the opening i. .,„ci£ifed 

r ^ nnhh and are generally transUtea 

'iChA as’ "Benofio^f and ‘—1" 
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respectively. Combiff from the same root, 
licihnint, which moans ^cnderne-w requiring 
die exercise of hencflcence, and thus comprises 
tlie idea of Zore and mercy, they both are 
very inuoh allied in their significance, and 
have a fine distinctioir which may bo ex- 
plaiired as follows: — Rahman indicates the 
greatest prepondorence of mercy displayed 
all at once ; while Rdhini denotes a constant 
I'epetition of that quality. The two words 
are applicable to two different states of God’s 
mercy: the first, Rahman, to that state 
when man has done nothing to deserve; but 
God simply out of His beneficence bestows His 
gifts on him ; and the second, Rahim, wheir 
man has ’done something to deserve His 
mercy. The Holy Prophet explaining the 
difference of those words is reported to have 
said : Rahman is the Beneficent God whose 
love and mercy are manifested in the crea- 
tion of this world, and Rahim is the Merciful 
God whose love and mercy are manifested 
in the state that comes after” ^. e. after the 
actions of man. Thus the attribute of mercy 
in Rahman is manifested before a man comes 
into existence in the creation of things 
i(Vhich are essential to his life; but for which 
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lie lias done notliing to deserve them ; while 
the same attribute of mercy in Eahim is 
manifested, when he does something to 
deserve it. 

If we look at this world carefully, we can 
realize how wonderfully these two attributes 
of God are working in the universe. Nature 
is'full of the Divine treasures, for which man 
has done nothing. The air, the sun, the 
moon, the land, mountains, oceans, trees, 
vegetables, and in fact all elements of 
nature with their innumerable properties, 
to only some of which the human intellect has 
yet been able to find access, are created by 
Rahman, the Beneficent God, without any 
action on our part. We get free air, water, 
sunshine, and numerous other gifts of 
nature. And all of them are necessary for 
om* life. The Divine wisdom has made the 
essentials of life in preponderously imniea- 
sureable magnitude while things unnecessary 
for life, which are needed simply for deco- 
ration and fancy are rare. The costly 
jewels of a king’s crown are found with great 
difficulty; but the ah’ on which the human 
life depends is in superabundance. And 
so is the case with every gift of nature. Its 
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supply is always in proijortion to the degree 
of its utility to tlie Iminan life. Thus Rahman, 
the Beneficent God, has provitled us out of 
His unbounded mercy with every necessity 
of life ; nay, He has invested nature with 
immense treasures and has also endowed 
us with intellect to make use of them in our 
life, without any merit on our part. And 
Avhen we use our brains to find out and 
analyse the various properties of nature's 
elements in order to utilize them, Rahim, 
the Merciful God invariably crowns our 
efforts with success. Thus the various inven- 
tions of the modern times, the use of electricity 
and other locomotive powers and the wonder- 
ful discoveries in medicine are in fact d\io to 
these two attributes of God: Rahman and 
Rahim, 

Again, in the domain of religion, it is 
Rahman who by revelation shows the light 
way to man to develop his faculties; and it is 
Rahim who rewards the faithful for their good 
deeds. 

Evidently these attributes of love and 
mercy are indispensable for every enlighten- 
ed society. We must give charity to the poor 
wi&out any consideration of give-and-take. 
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Speaking of tlie pious the Qurau says : “And 
they give food out of love for Him to the 
poor, and the orphan, and the captive. And 
say : ‘wo only feed for Allah’s sake we desire 
from you neither reward nor thanks. ^ And 
we must also be considerate in awarding re- 
wards to those who work for us. Thus we copy 
the Divine attributes of Rahman and Rahim. 

The fourth attribute of G-od is Malik-i- 
yauni-id-din,i. e., He is the “Master of the day 
of requital.” The word Master explains the na- 
ture of the Divine law of retribution. It shows 
that God is not vindictive in His punish- 
ment. He being the Creator and Evolver 
is the true Master of every-thing ; and 
therefore, His punishment also is charac- 
terised by a healthy, fostering influence. 
A inastei' does not like to lose oi spoil his 
sei’vant. He is invariably keen on his le 
claination and rectification. And so is 
God. He punishes men simply to rectify them. 
That is why the hell is described in the 
Quran as a '“mother”^ of the spoiled soul ; 
because it is meant for his education and 
correction. There is no eternal hell in 
Islam. It is only a remedial measure. And 


1. LXXVI : 8-9 


2. 01:9 
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God can also forgive his men without being 
guilty of injustice; because He is the Master 
and not a mere judge. Such is the Divine 
law of retribution enunciated by the Quran, 
and decidedly the most enlightened view of 
our modern law is based upon it. We 
do not penalise people to gratify the passion 
of vengeance. We want only reformation. 
Are we not copying the Divine attribute of 
retribution in framing the canons of a civi- 
lized Government, which invariably keeps 
in view that the law must be deterrant and 
reformatory ? 

Thus the reader will see that the Divine 
attributes are the true nursery for human 
civilization. We do not glorify God with 
these names to please Him. We do not 
sing His praises like a poet who sings his 
panegyrics to a potentate to tackle his fancy 
or gratify his love for praise. We I’omeinbcr 
God and His attributes to mould our charac- 
ter after them. Thus the Divine glorification 
lies in the human edification. And this is the 
object of religion. 

It should, however, be borne in mind that 
the attribute of merpy is the most pre- 
dominent of all the Divine attributes. The 
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Quran has laid tlio greatest sti'ess, in explicit 
terms, on the inimeahurable vastness of God’s 
]}iercy. I quote only a few examples from the 
Jrloly Book. 

(1) “Ho has ordanied mercy on Himself.^ 

(2) “Your lord has ordained mercy on 
Himself.”- 

(8) “Your Lord is the Lord of all encom- 
passing moi-cy”^ 

(4) “And ]My mercy encompasses all 
things”-^ 

(5) “0 My sei*vants who have acted 
extravagantly against their own souls do not 
despair of the mercy of God; surely God for- 
gives the sins altogether”® 

(6) “0 Lord thou embracest all things in 
mercy and knowledge”® 

(7) “In the grace of God and His mercy 
they should rejoice”'^ 


1. VI: 13 2. VI; 54 3. VI : 148 

4. VII: 156 5. XXXIX : 53 6. XL : 7 

7. X:38 



CHAPTEE V. 

THE REFORMATION WROUGHT BY 
ISLAM. 

They say it is darkest just before dawn 
and so was the world before Islam. The 
Quran summed up the whole situation in 
these words : “Corruption has appeared in 
the land and sea on account of what hands 
of men have wrought. The history of every 
nation bears this out. A dismal gloom over- 
shadowed the whole of human race ; and 
darkness prevailed every-where. The old 
religions and ancient civilizations were spent 
bullets. Judaism, Hinduism, Brahmanism 
and the Greeco-Eoman civilizations had all 
lost their infiuence on human life. Chris- 
tianity, the last revealed religion, was itself 
decrepit and corrupt.”^ The simple religion 
of Jesus was rent with schisms. It reverted 
to heathenism under the influence of the pagan 
cult of Eoine. The Church had substituted 
the “puerilities of superstition for the pure 
and expansive faith of early ages." The 
social and moral condition of the world was 
also at its lowest ebb. Every country was 
deplorably sunk to moral depravity. Persia, 
1. XXX : 41 2, Muir’s Life of Muhammad p. XOV. 
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once tlie seat of ancient culture, was in pro- 
cess of decay. Tire fire of Zoroastrianism was 
extinct. It burnt in leinplos only; but not 
in tire hearts of the people. Eeligiorr was 
only a lip pr-ofessioir having no beariirg on 
practical life. The worship of the true Q-od 
■was replaced by the Chaldaeo-Magiair cult. 
The old faith was split into varioirs sects arrd 
creeds, Avhich farmed the fire of irrtolorarrce. 

The later kirrgs of the Sassarride dyirasty 
wore given up to debauchery and licentious- 
ness. They enjoyed absolute authority over the 
persorrs and property of their subjects, who 
had no rights arrd no voice in tire govern- 
ment of the country. The height of moral 
depravity was reached when Mazdak, in the 
bcgirrnirrg of the sixth cerrtury , order ed that 
all nr err were partners in riches and rvornen 
“just as they are in fire, water and grass ; 
private property was not to exist, each man 
was to enjoy or endure good and bad lots of 
the world.”^ Maniage with sisters and other- 
blood relatives was doomed lawful. 

Woman was only a slave to the caprice 
of man. The Persians recognised no laws 
in sox relations. They would marry their 

1. Ameer Ali’s of Idmn p. XXXI 
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nearest kindred ; and would divorce tlieir 
wives whenever they liked. Concubinage 
was also practised as a social institution. In 
short, rank immorality was prevailing all over 
Persia. 

India, once the centre of old philosophy, 
presented the same dreadful picture. Buddh- 
ism was replaced by Brahmanism which had 
all the evils of priest-craft. Idolatory had 
taken a deep root in society and henious things 
were ascribed even to what people worship- 
ped as gods. Class distinction was rife ; and 
the caste system, which made invidious* 
difference between man and man, was 
rigidly in force. Wealth and knowledge, 
were deemed as the sole property of Brah^ 
mans and Chhatris ; while the rest of 
humanity was treated as slaves. The 
Shudras, for instance, were subjected to every 
sort of humiliation. They were mere serfs, 
having no right at all. They were not 
allowed even to listen to the Vedas, and 
were doomed to perpetual servitude and 
ignorance. Evil had got such a great hold 
op Indian society ; that even viitues were 
l^ainted in darkest colour. As in Persia, 
partnership in women was also practised 
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Egypt fin^l other parts of the eastern world 
vvero also in the same plight. All were 
hopales'^ly given to vice and degeneration. 

In Europe, the mighty Empire of Rome 
was tottering. It Vt^as counting the last 
clays of its glory. The downfall of the 
Empire, as is always the case, was due to 
the moral and social depravity of the people. 
The Romans had all the vices, which are 
generali^^ followed by wealth and powei’. 
They had become solfi.sh and greedy, im- 
moral and cruol. Wealth and pleasure 
were the be-all-ancl-tlie-end-all of their 
lives. The old Stoic philosophy, which dis- 
capixled the pleasures acid the pains of the 
world was replaced by the worship of 
llamon ; and the people were sunk to the 
abyss of worldliness. They lived in fashion- 
able villas, and led most luxurious lives. 
They spent most of their time in baths, 
which were so many haunts of immorality. 
They indulged in the “moral pestilence,” and 
references to this were openly made in the 
parliamentary speeches. The extreme luxury 
of the rich offered a contrast to the misery 
.of the masses, who were labouring under 
abject poverty. The middle class, and the free 
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population ol tlie villages and towns wore 
gi’ound to the earth by the tyranny of 
the Roman aristocracy. The condition of the 
slaves, was beyond description. They were 
treated most rntlilossly like animals. Three 
hundred lashes was the usual punishment 
for trivial faults. Sometimes they were 
thrown into a pond, which usually every 
wealthy man had in his courtyard, to bo 
devoured by fishes. Sometimes they were 
made to fight with wild beasts in an open 
arena to bo tore into pieces. The Romans 
did not believe in a revealed religion. 
They were purely a pagan people. But with 
the conversion of Constantine, Christianity 
became the state religion, and paganism 
faded away, yet Christianity failed to exer- 
cise any wholesome influence on the masses, 
hocamo tlio Church itself was rent with many 
schisms. “After the extinction of paganism” 
says Gibbon “the Christians in peace and piety 
might have enjoyed their solitary triumph. 
But the principle of discord was alive in 
then- bosom, and they were more solioitious 
to explore the nature than to practise the 
laws of their founder,”^ The Church of Jesus 


1* i^moor AH's Spirit of Islam p. XLIL 
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in tliese circumstances, could not raise 
Europe from this abyss of degradation and 
darkness. The social and political 
condition of the European countries was 
simply deplorable. Freedom of thought 
was no more. Tho “reign of Chiist” was 
celebrated by tho sacrifice of heretics. The 
beautiful teachmgs of Jesus (peace be upon, 
him) were forgotten and the devil-in-man 
was let loose. “In the streets of Alexanderia 
before the eyes of the civilized world, the 
noblest woman of antiquity was slaughtered 
with nameless horrors by a Christian who 
bears the name of saint in tho annals of 
Christendom, and who in modern times, had 
found an apologist. The eloquent pages of 
Draper fimiish a vivid account of the atro- 
cious crime which will always remain one 
of the greatest blots on Christianity. A ■ 
beautiful, wise, and virtuous woman, whose 
lecture room was full to overflowing with 
the wealth and fashion of Alexanderia, was 
attacked, as she was coming out of her 
academy, by a mob of the zealous professors 
of Christianity. AmiJst the fearful yelling 
of those defenders of the faith she was 
^dragged from her chariot, and in the public 



street stripped naked. Pai’alysed with fear 
she was haled into an adjourning churcli, 
and there killed by the club of a saint. The 
poor naked corpse was outraged and then 
dismembered ; but the diabolical crime 
was not completed until they had scraped 
the flesh from the bones with oyster shells 
and oast the remnants into the fire. Christen- 
dom honoured with canonisation the fiend 
who instigated this terrible and re%"olting 
atrocity and the blood of martyred Hypatia 
was avenged only by the sword of Amru.”^ 

The state of things in Constantinople 
was still worse. A harlot sat on the throne 
and shared the honours of the state with 
the emperor. Theodora’s name was notorious 
for her disgraceful trade among the dis- 
solute inhabitants of the city. But now 
she was adored as the queen by the whole 
of gentry. The emperor was a mere puppet 
in her hands ; and the Empire was ruined 
by her cruelties. The seditious outbreaks 
and political risings were the order of the 
day ; which were crushed by the govern- 
ment with most drastic measures. On 
such occasions every law was trampled 


1. Ameer Aifs Spirit of Islam pp. XLII-XIilll 
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under foot. Even cliurclies were polluted 
with atrocious murders. While the Prophet 
of Islam was yet in his infancy, a most 
virtuous empeior was massacred in Coii- 
stantinople with his children and wife. 
He was dragged out from his palace, and his 
five sons wore murdered one by one before 
his eyes. Then the emperor himself was exe.- 
cutod. The empress and her daughter wore 
subjected to various cruelties and were be- 
headed on the same spot which had been 
stamted with the imperial blood. The 
ruthless treatment, meted out to the friends 
of the imperial victims, will always remain 
a blot on the face of the human civilization. 
“Their eyes were pierced, their tongues were 
torn from the root, their hand and feet 
were amputated ; some expired under the 
lash ; others in the flames ; other's again 
were transfixed with arrows.”^ Suclr 
were the miseries and misfortune under which 
the people of the world were suffering before 
the advent of Islam. “A simple peedy death” 
says Gribbon, “was a mercy which they could 
rarely obtain”. 

But Arabia was perhaps the darkest 

1. Ameer Alfs Spirit of Mmn p* XLIV. 
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cspofc in the whole world in this dark 
Tho moral depravity of the Arabs was past 
description- They wore passionately fond of 
drinking and gambling'. Every household 
kept a considerable quantity of wine in store, 
and indulged in drinking at least five times a 
day. Singing and dancing was iDractised by a 
class of their women, who earned their living 
by prostitution; and yet were held in great es- 
teem by society. These women used to give re- 
ceptions which were largel3^ attended by the 
gentry. Polygamy was practised to an unlimit- 
ed extent. Despite the plurality of wives a 
man could keep illicit intercourse with as 
many women as he liked. Love-stories were 
openly narrated and refereiices were made 
jto the ladies of high families in love-songs. 
Tho woi'st type of obscene language was used 
to express sex relations. 

Woman had no status in the pre- 
Islamic Arab society. She had no right 
to inherit the pi'operty of her husband 
or parents. In fact she was treated as an 
animal. A widow was deemed as part 
and parcel of her deceased husband’s property 
and therefore automatically passed into 
;tho use of the heir. Thus a son could give 
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'])or to any-one else in marriage after liig 
ratiier’s deatli, as slie was looked upon as an 
integral portion of the inheiitance. The 
practice of divorce was very common in 
Arabia. A man could divorce liis wife a 
hnndred times and could take her back 
witliin a specided period called Iddai. 
She was absolutely at the mercy of the 
Imsband who often ruled over her with a,n 
iron hand. Sometimes he would cut off 
conjugal relations and would swear never 
to go near her. Sometimes he would say 
that ho nmuld look upon her as his “real 
mother,” and would thus bi'eak asunder 
the matrimonial tie. This form of divorce 
was known as ‘^"Ldizhad’ _ and was frequently 
5‘esorted to by the Arabs. The atrocious 
and inhuman practice of infanticide was also 
in vogue. Female infants were buried alive 
oven by their callous-hearted mothers who 
in some cases were bound to perpetrate 
this heinous crime by a pledge taken at the 
time of maniage. 

The Arabs were polytheists. No doubt they 
believed in the unity of the Supreme Deity, 
but this belief was nothing more than a lip- 
profession. They looked upon idols and 
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godosses as tho functioBarios of the Almighty 
Ood who had enti'usted tlioni with various 
functions in the Universe. They thouglit 
that tho Divine favour could not be obtained 
nor the Divine wrath appeased but through 
the intercession of tho idol whom they named 
AVat Therefore they prostrated before 
their goddesses and invoked their blessings. 
Besides, they adored the air, tho sun, the 
moon and the stars and looked upon them 
as the controllers of their destinies. They 
would even worship unhewn pieces of 
stone, trees and sandheaps. When on a 
journey they would usually pick up pieces 
of stone to make a hearth ; and after cooking 
their food, would pull out any of these 
and worship it as a god. In addition to the 
360 idols kept in the sacred house of Kaba, 
the house that was assigned the service of one 
G-od, every tribe had an idol of its own. The 
Lat, the Manat and the Uzza being the chief 
deities were universally worshipped. 

Idolatory must breed superstition, and 
so it did with the Arabs. They 
believed in the existence of genii and 
spirits ; they thought that the stars and angels 
wpre the daughters of Allah ; they held 
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that the human soul hovers over the grave 
aiter death. Among some tribes a camel 
was slaughtered on the tomb, or allowed 
to die of starvation, with the belief that 
the deceased would ride on its back in the 
next life. Some believed that the soul, 
assumed after death the body of a bird called 
Hama or Sada. If the deceased was a 
victim of some violent death, the bird hovered 
over the grave and kept on crying 
“Give me a drink,” until the murder had been 
avenged. They had firm faith in oracles 
which they consulted with pointless ari-ows 
called Azlam. 

Politically, Ai'abia before the time 
of the Prophet was in a state of isolated 
chaos. It had no political relations with 
the rest of the world. “Hitherto it has 
lain,” says Syed Amir Ali, “in silence and 
solitude, isolated from the great nations of 
the world, unaffected by their wars and 
their polity.” It had no central power to 
deal with foreign affairs or negotiate 
with the governments of other countries. 
Its immunity from foreign invasion 
was mainly due to the fact that there was no 
central authority to be made the object 
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of subjugation. Tlio nomad tribes of Arabia 
roamed over the doaert all the year round 
setting up their tents wherever they found 
water to drink aiid forage to feed their 
cattle. The ^vhol8 country was divided 
into small principalities, each clan forming 
a soparato independent political unit, and 
having a Shaikh as its head-man, whose 
chief function was to lead his people in a 
battle against a hostile tribe. But there 
was no central authority to enforce law 
and order ; nor any tribunal to administer 
justice. Every one was at liberty to vindi- 
cate his right by the sheer force of his arm. 
This led to a constant warfare among various- 
tribes. The peevish nature of the Arabs was 
ever ready to pick up quarrels. Triflles, such 
as a joke or a taunt, svould provoke them 
to out each other’s throats, and would thus 
cause a series of endle.ss skirmishes extend- 
ing fi-om generation to generation and 
resulting sometimes in the destruction of 
a whole tribe. The defeated in these Avars 
were often reduced to eternal bondage 
by the victor. The Quran has tersely but 
very appropriately summed up this deplorable 
condition in these words. “You (the 
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Arabs) were on the verge of the pit of fire.”^ 
But Islam came with a unifying force. It 
welded together the hetergeneous elements 
of the Arab population into a homogeneous 
whole and made it a strong nation The 
Quran says : “And remember the favour 
of Allah on you when you were enemies, 
then He united your hearts, so by His favour 
you became brethren.”^ This is admitted by 
Muir: 

“The first peculiarity, then, which 
attracts our attention is the subdivision 
of the Arabs into innumerable bodies, gov- 
erned by the same code of honour and 
morals, exhibiting the same manners, speak- 
ing for the most part the same language, 
but each independent of the others ; restless 
and often at war amongst themselves ; and 
even when united by blood or by interest ; 
ever ready on some insignificant cause 
to separate and give way to an implacable 
hostility. Thus at the era of Islam the 
retrospect of Arabian history exhibits, 
as in the kaleidoscope, an ever- varying state 
of combination and repulsion, such as had 
hitherto rendered abortive any attempt at 
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a general iiuioii The problem had 

yet to be solved, by what force these tribes 
could be subdued, or drawn to one common 
centre ; and it was solved by Mohammad, 
who struck out a political system of his 
own, universally acceptable because derived 
from elements common to all Arabia; vigorous, 
because based upon the energy of a new reli- 
gious life.” ^ 

Different attempts for the reformation of 
Arabia were made before Islam but with no 
success. Judaism and Christianity were the 
two revealed religions that prevailed on the 
border of Arabia. About the 5th century 
B. C. the Jews being driven out from their 
homelands by Nebuchadrezzar, found 
shelter in Arabia, where they first 
inti’oduced theii' religion. They succeeded 
in gaining some converts, aiid before the 
advent of the Prophet, Judaism was pro- 
fessed in Yaman by a considerable portion 
of the people. In the 3rd oentiiry B. C. the 
king of Yaman, Lu Nawas, embraced the 
Jewish religion; which gave an impetus to 
the proselytising efforts of the Jews. 
Apparently Judaism had a fair chance of 

1, Life cf Muhammad p. ZCIV, 
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appealing to the Arab niiiicl, because the 
Jews have a family tie \\’-ith the Arabs, both 
coming from the same stock. Both held 
the patriarch Abraham in groat esteem, 
whose memmy was ever kept green by 
the sacred house of Kahn — the religious 
centre of the whole of Arabia. The conversion 
of the king- of Zainan liad made the Jewish 
religion a state religion. But in spite of all 
this, Arabia as a whole remained idolatrous 
as over, unaffected by the unity of Grodhead 
hitroduced by the Jews. Then came Chris- 
tianity with a new gospel of its own. Its 
conception of divinity was just like that 
of the polytheists of Arabia. Its other 
dogmas too were singularly appealing to 
the Arab mind, because they dispensed 
with the necessity of law, and thus pai'ti- 
cnlaily suited a people who never knew 
the restrictions of a code of life. Above 
all, Christianity had the advantage of 
temi)oral power. The Soman Empire to the 
north, the Abyssinian kingdom to the 
west and the hold which the Church had 
got with the states of Hira ; and Grhassan— 
wore all in favour of the spread of Chris- 
tianity. But inspite of this, it gained a 
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very small success in Naivan and in some 
parts of Arabia, leaving- tlio peninsula to 
the original religion of idol-worship. “After 
five centuries of Chidstian evangelization,” 
sa.ys Muir, “we can point to but a 
sprinkling here and there of Christians — 
Bani Haris of Najran ; the Bani Hanifa of 
Al-Yeinama, some of the Bani Taj at Tayina, 
and hardly any more. Judaism, vastl.y power- 
ful, had exhibited spasmodic effort of pro- 
selytism but, as an active and cojiverting agent 
the Jewish faith was no longer operative. In 
fine, viewed thus in a religious aspect, the 
surface of Arabia had l^een now and then 
gently rippled by the feeble efforts of 
Christianity ; the sterner efforts of Judaism 
had been occasionally visible in a deeper 
and more troubled current, but the tide 
of indigenous idolatry and of Ishmaolite 
superstition, settling from every quarter 
with an unbroken and an unebbing surge 
towards the Kaba, gave ample evidence 
that the faith and worship of Mecca held 

the Arab mind in a rigorous and indispiitod 
thraldom. 

The third religious movement which 

1. MuU**s} Lifiif of Muhammad p. XCVU. 
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sprang up in Arabia itself before the advent 
of Islam was that of Hanifs. These 
people professed the unity of Grod and 
despised the idolatry. However, they had 
nothing to do with the social reform of 
Arabia. All that they aimed at was the 
supplanting of idolatry by Unitarianism. 
The Arabs themselves were Unitarian in' a 
sense ; as they believed in one Supreme 
Deity. The Hanfi school of thought, there- 
fore, presented no new thing to them. But 
Arabia proved adamantine to this movement 
as well. It remained stuck as ever to the 
deep-rooted idolatry ; and the Hanfi school 
failed in its programme which was not very 
ambitious. Thus all earthly attempts for 
the reformation of Arabia were brought 
to nothing. 

But “ Allah gives life to the earth after 
its death” says the Holy Quran. In these 
very circumstances the Prophet inau- 
gurated his mission and the success he 
achieved will ever stand unique in the his- 
tory of the hiunan race. He brought about a 
complete and thorough refoi’mation of the 
whole of Arabia. He raised the wild child- 
ren of the desert from the abyss of degradation 
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to tlie zenitli of civilization and pi’osperitv. 
He emancipated them from the clutches 
of ignorance, superstition, idolatry and 
moral depravity. He eradicated their long 
standing habits of gambling and di inking 
and made the Arabs strict teetotal lar?,. It 
is related that when prohibition was pro- 
claimed, people broke into pieces the pots 
of wine ; and it flowed like rain-water in the 
streets of Medina. He knit the conflicting 
and jarring elements of .Arab society 

with ties of love and fraternity, and thus 
put an end to the constant warfare that 
had proved a curse for the Arabs. He 
liberated woman from her traditional bond- 
age ; and gave her an equal status with man. 
He abolished infanticide and slavery, 

and thus established the equality' of man. 
He accomplished the freedom of conscience 
and proclaimed : “There is no Ciompulsioix in 
religion.”! This all round transformation 
of Arabia, the Arabia which we have just 
described, will ever bo deemed as the 

greatest miracle of Islam. Even Sir 
William Muir has to admit this During 
the youth of Muhammad, the aspect of the 
peninsida was str on gly co n servativ e ; perh aps 
1. II ; 23G. 
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refoi lii was ncvei' fit Q-uy poriod Bioro 
hopeless. Caupc-s are somotiuies conjured 
up to account for i-osulis produced by an 
agent apparently inadequate to effect them. 
Muhammed aroae, and fortli-with the Arabs 
were aroused to a new and a spiritual faith.” i 
Farther on he says : — “The prospects of 
Arabia before the rise of ifuliainmad wore as 
unfavouraltle to religious reform as to poli- 
tical union or national regeuei-ation. The 
formation oi the Arab faith was deep- 
rooted idolatry, vdiich for centuries had 
stood proof, with no palpable sjnnptom of 
decay, against every attempt at evangeli- 
zation from Egypt and Syria.” 

Thus the Holy Prophet was successful in 
tffcctiug refoimation of a people who were 
admittedly incori-igible and who had bafiied 
all pi'ovious attempts botli external and 
internal at their regeneration. Is it not a con- 
clusive pi’oof of the fact that it was the Divine 
hand that was working behind him. 
Muhammad (peace bo upon him) accompished 
single handed in the span of only two 
decades what nations could not do in cen- 
tmies. And all that was done simply through 

1. h fe of Muham (had p. XUVIL 
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the moral and spiritual force of the Prophet. 
His religion has got the self same influence. 
Even now, it can vivify dead nations, 
provided it is practised. 

I cannot, however, conclude this chapter 
without saying a word about the deep debt of 
gratitude which the whole of humanity owes 
to Islam. We have already seen that before 
Islam mankind was entirely given up to 
the worst typo of polytheism, wdrich in its 
train brought about death, moral intellectual 
and spiritual. But the world is difl'eront to-day. 
Polytheism is decidedly on the wane and 
minotheism in the ascendant. Even the 
orthodox Trinitarian and the idol worshippers 
of old schools are finding apologies for their 
deep-rooted idolatry. They take pains to 
explain away their polytheistic tendencies 
and wish to coincide their beliefs with the 
unity of Grod. The whole credit of this 
naturally goes to the Prophet of Islam, 
who taught the doctrine of Unity in its 
purest form and placed it on firm footing. But 
for Muhammad the Unitarians would have lost 
their faith in the oneness of Q-od. Jesus, no 
doubt, came with the same message ; but his 
religion fell a helpless prey to heathenism. 
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It lost its puL'it}’. Will not my Unitarian 
friends in England consider tMs aspect of 
the question and pay their allegiance to 
Islam which stands for perfect Unity. In 
India, the Arya Samaj is greatly indebted to 
Islam. This new and reformed sect of Hindu- 
ism has borrowed many things from our 
faith. It condemns idol-worship and priest- 
craft, it sanctions widow marriage and con- 
Tersion from other religions and all this is 
a true copy of Islamic doctrines. In America, 
the prohibition of wine is a brilliant triumph of 
Islamic teachings. In England and in fact 
in all Chi-istian countries, the Islamic in- 
stitutions of divorce and polygamy are prac- 
tically in vogue. “Peace” and “universal 
peace” is the cry of the whole world and 
Islam is admittedly the religion of peace. 
Humanity is saturated with a cosmopolitan 
spirit. It is moving towards universalism. 
And it is exactly what the Quran taught over 
thii'teen hundred years ago : — 

“People are a single nation, so Allah 
raised prophets as bearers of good news and 
as wainers, and Ho revealed with them the 
book with truth, that it might Judge between 
people in that in which they differed ; and 
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none but the very people who were given 
it differed about it after clear arguments 
had come to them, revolting among them- 
selves ; so Allah has guided, by His will those 
who believe, to the truth about which they 
differed ; and Allah guides whom He pleases 
to the light path.”i 

Again, dogmatic Christianity is no more 
the religion of the West. The Modernist 
church of England has declared in explicit 
terms ; — 

(1) Jesus did not claim Divinity for 
himself. He may have allowed himself to 
be called Messiah, but never, in any critically 
well attested saying is their anything which 
suggests that his conscious relation to Grod 
is other than that of a man towards Grod. 
The speeches of the fourth Gospel, where 
they go beyond the synoptic conception, 
cannot be regarded as histoiy. 

(2) It follows from his admission that 
Jesus was in the fullest sense a man, and that 
he had not merely a human body, but a 
human soul, intellect and will. 

(3) It is equally unorthodox to suppose 


1. 11:313 
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that the human soul of Jesus pre-existed. 
There is simply no basis for such a doctrine 
unless we say that all human souls exist 
before their biith in the world, but that is not 
the usually accepted catholic position. 

(4) The Divinity of Chi-ist does not of 
necessity imply virgin birth or any other 
mii’acle. The vh-gin birth, if it could be his- 
torically proved, would be no demonstration 
of Christ’s Divinity, nor would the disproof of 
it throw any doubt on that doctrine. 

(5) The Divinity of Christ does not 
imply omniscience. There is no more reason 
for supposing that Jesus of Nazareth know 
more than his contemporaries about the true 
scientific explanation of tlie mental disease 
which current belief attributed to diabolic 
possession, than that he knew more about 
the authorship of the Pentateuch or the 
Psalms. It is difficult to deny that he entei'- 
tained some anticipations about the future 
which history has not verified.^ 

But those Modernists are repeating the 
verdict of the Quran which has clearly said 
that Jesus preached the unity df (xod 

1, Kk Kamalud-’DiD's Sources of 45i-46 
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‘'And wlien All all will say : 0 J esus son of 
filavy ! did you say to men, Take me and my 
mother for two gods besides Allah, he will 
say : Cllory be to Thee, it did not befit me 
that I should say what I had no right to 
(say). If T had said it, Thou wouidst indeed 
have knoNvn it ; Thou knowest what is in my 
mind, and I do not know what is in Thy 
mind : surely Thon art the great knower of 
the unseen things. 

‘T did not say to them aught sa\'e what 
Thou didst enjoin me with : That serve 
Allah, my Lord and your Lord and I ivas a 
ivifcness of them so long as I was among them, 
but when Thou didst cause me to die. Thou 
art the watcher over them, and Thou ait 
witness of all things.”^ 


1. V: 116-117 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE POLITICAL SPIRIT OF ISLAM 

Islam as its very name signifies is a 
religion of peace and love. It stands for 
liberty and democracy. The Quran has 
laid down the foundation of democratic 
government. Speaking of Muslims it says : 
“And those who respond to their Lord and 
keep up prayer and their government is by 
counsel among themselves and who spend out 
of what We have given them.”! The Holy 
Prophet would invariably consult his com- 
panions, who, as it were, formed a coimcil of 
state, on the important affair.s of the Mus- 
lim common wealth, and would always abide 
by the advice of the majority even at the ex- 
pense of his personal opinion. The following 
incident in connection with the battle of Uhad 
will illustrate this : “In the year 3 a.h. the 
army of Quraish marched out towards Medina 
and on Thursday, the 9th of Shawwal, en- 
camped at the foot of Uhad, a hill three 
miles north of Medina. They took possession 
of the pastures of Medina ; luxuriant crops 
were out down to serve as forage for the 
horses, and camels were let loose to graze in 
the fields and devastate them. 


1. XLII:38 
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The next clay, Friday, the 10th of 
Shawwal, the Prophet summoned together 
his companions to discuss what was the best 
course to adopt. It was his habit to take 
counsel, before every great undertaking, 
with his friends. He related some of his 
visions. He saw that his sword was some- 
what broken at the point. This was inter- 
im re ted to portend some injury to his own 
person. He saw also that he had covered 
his body with a coat of mail. This was taken 
to signify that they should better keep 
within the fortifications of Medina. Another 
vision in which cows were seen being 
slaughtered was interpreted to mean 
damage to his people. On the strength of 
these visions, the Prophet was of opinion 
that they should not venture out to meet 
the enemy in open conflict, but rather stay 
within the four walls of Medina and repulse 
their onslaughts. Companions of age and 
matm-G Judgment were all at one with him 
in his suggestion. Even ’Abdullah-bin- 
Ubayy, who had embraced Islam hypocriti- 
cally after the battle of Badr, held the same 
view; But the majority, consisting chietiy 
of passionate youths, inclined towards giv- 
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ing tlie enemy a manly battle. Keeping 
within the walls, they ai\gued, would carry 
an impression of their weakness and em- 
bolden the enemy. Moreover, it was shock- 
ing to their sense of self-respect to watch 
with complaisance their fields being laid waste. 
Out of deference for the opinion of the 
majority, the Prophet yielded to their plan, 
and, putting on his armour, marched out of 
Medina about sunset, at the head of a party of 
1000 strong men, among whom were only two 
horsemen and a hundred armed men,”^ 

Thus according to Islam public 
affairs are to be settled by the public, a 
verity which is wrongly attributed to the 
modern mind. A close examination of the 
political conditions under the immediate 
successors of the Prophet bring before our 
eyes a popular government with an elected 
chief of limited power’s. 

In the early days of Islam wherr the 
Prophet and the handful of his follower 
were ruthlessly persecuted aird there was 
no earthly hope of the asceirdaucy of Islam, 
the Qirran made a nrighty prophecy about 

i. M^ihaiUhiad i\e Prophet p.p, 133-3 S4 
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tliG establisliiBent of the Muslim Empire in 
the following words : — 

“Allah has promised to them who be- 
lieve and do good that He will most certainlj’- 
make them rulers in the earth as He made 
rulers those before them and that He will 
most certainly establish for them their 
religion which, He had ehoseii for them, 
and He will most certainly after tlieir fear, 
give them security in exchange. They 
shall serve Me and whoever is ungrateful 
after this, those it is who are the trans- 
gressors. 

The above passage gives the chief charac- 
teidstics of the Muslim rule viz.^ (1) it will 
be entrusted into the hands of the pious 
and the good, (2) it will establish religious 
freedom, (3) it will change fear and unrest 
into security and peace, and (4-) it will last 
as long as Muslims remain faithful 
to Grod, but if they become “ungrateful” 
they will be dealt with as “transgressors.” 
This Divine promise was fulfilled in its every 
detail. The Muslim kingdom was established 
first in Arabia, which subsequently grew 
into a world empme. Pear and per- 


1. XXIV: 55 
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sedition was replaced by security and peace. 
Ideliccious freedom which was extinct reigned 
supreme in the wliole of the Muslim Empire. 
The anarchy which broke out aftei' the Pro- 
phet’s demise was also successfully handled 
by Abu Bakr, the first Caliph. The 
immediate successors of the Px-ophet who 
are known as rightly directed caliphs in 
Islamic history were ideal sovereigns. The 
Muslim power reached its zenith in the time 
of Umar, the second Caliph. The reigns of 
Usman and Ali had bright features of their 
own. So long as the Muslims fulfilled the 
conditi ms laid down in the above text of the 
Quran, they were the masters of the world. 
But when they became “ungi-ateful” the 
Divine judgment was pronounced. 

The spirit of Islam in pi-actioal politics 
can be judged from the historic charter 
granted by the Prophet to the Christians 
of Najran. This document is a magna chai-ta 
of security and liberty ; and runs thus : — 
“To the Christians of Naji’an and tlie 
neighbouring territoiies the security of God 
and the pledge of His Prophet are extended 
for their lives, their religion and their pro- 
perty to the pi’esent as well as the abs ent 
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and others besides ; there shall be no inter- 
ference with the practice of their faith or 
their observances ; nor any change in their 
rights or privileges; no bishop shall be 
removed from his bishopric, nor any monk 
from his monastery nor any priest from 
his priesthood, and they shall continue to 
enjoy everything great and small as here- 
tofore, no image or cross shall be destroyed. 
They shall not oppress or be oppressed, 
they shall not practise the rights of 
blood vengeance as in the Days of Ignorance. 
No tithes shall be levied from them nor shall 
they be required to furnish provisions for the 
troops. ”-‘' 

Has any conquering or ruling race given 
its subject nations a nobler or more liberal 
guarantee than the above charter. The most 
civilized governments of our day are crush- 
ing their subjects under heavy taxes But 
the Prophet levies no tithes on the Chris- 
tians of Najran : nor are they required to 
-pay for military expenditure. The British 
(fovornment in India has yet to learn this 
lesson from Islam. 

As for religious libei'ty, it is granted in 

1. Futiihul BMan p. 65, 
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the fullest measure. The Christians are 
permitted to carry their images and crosses, 
to exercise their religion in the they 

like and to maintain their bishoprics and 
monastries. The Prophet could not do 
otherwise in the face of the Quranic words : 
“There is no compulsion in religion.” This 
verse gives men perfect freedom of con- 
science. No Muslim can legitimately en- 
croach upon the religious convictions of a 
non-Muslim or of a Muslim. The widely 
prevailing misconception, that Islam pi-ovicles 
a death sentence for those who desert it, 
has no foundation at all ; and is diametri- 
cally opposed to the clear teachings of the 
Quran which says : 

“And whoever of you turns back from his 
religion then he dies, while an unbeliever — these 
it is whose deeds shall go for nothing in this 
world and the hereafter.’- 

“O you who believe ! should one of you 
turn back from his religion ; then G-od will 
bring a people. He shall love them and 
they too shall love Him.^ 

“Those who disbelieve after their believ- 
ing, then increase in disbelief, their repent- 


1. n:2ir 
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ance shall not be accepted and these are 
they that go astray.” ^ 

Again, the Quran speaks of a plan of the 
Jews to adopt Islam first and then desert 
it with a view to create an impression that 
Islam was not a religion worth having. 
Such a scheme would never have entered 
into their heads, while living under the 
Muslim Grovermnent in Medina, if apostaoy 
would have been punishable with death 
according to the Quran. This misconception 
seems to have arisen from the fact that 
people who after apostaoy joined the enemy’s 
army were treated as enemies ; and if such 
an apostate killed a Muslim, he was put to 
death, not of course for the change of religion, 
but for his committing a murder. 

Islam sanctions perfect freedom of con- 
science. Christians and Jews were never 
molested for their faith. They enjoyed 
perfect liberty in the exercise of theii* reli- 
gion. If “reasons of state” 3night have led 
a weak sovereign, here and there, to make 
departure from this general rule, and display 
cei-tain amount of intolerance in the name 
of religion, Islam cannot be held responsi- 
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ble for it. No nation on the earth has 
been absolutely free from bad kings. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, Muslim sovereigns 
have invariably acted on the precepts of the 
Quran and the Prophet in safeguarding 
the interests and religious freedom of their 
non-Muslim subjects. The accusation that 
Muslim rulers have been guilty of converting 
temples and churches into mosques i.s 
absolutely unfounded. Muslim sovereigns, 
on the other hand, have been according to the 
teachings of the Quran, the defenders and 
the custodians of churches and synagogues. 
It is a religious duty of Muslima to 
defend and maintain the shrines of every 
religion. The Holy Quran says, “Had there 
not been Allah’s repelling, some people by 
others, certainly there would have been 
pulled down cloisters and churches and 
synagogues and mosques.”^ 

It is significant that mosques are men- 
tioned last of all. In the reign of Mamun we 
hear of eleven thousand of Christian 
churches, besides hundreds of synagogues 
and fire-temples within the empire. This 
enlightened monarch, who has been repre- 


1. XXII: 40 
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.scnfced through bigotry and fanaticism, as a 
bitter enemy of Christians included in his 
council the representatives of all communi- 
ties under his sway —Muslims, Jews, Chiis- 
tians, Saboans and Zorastrians, — whilst the 
lights and privileges of the Christian hierarchy 
were carefully regulated and guaranteed.”^ 
Umar the Caliph after the conquest of 
Egypt did not only preserve in tact the 
property, dedicated to churches ; but also con- 
tinued the allowances sanctioned by the 
former government for the support of the 
.priests. 

Can religious toleration go further ? As 
a matter of fact, the word toleration is in- 
adequate to indicate the large-heartedness, 
which Islam inculcates for other faiths, and 
which Muslim rulers translated into practice. 
The Christians themselves have been con- 
strained to admit the magnanimity of the 
Islamic rule. The Patriarch of Merv writing a 
letter to Simeon the Bishop of Pars, in the 
reign of the Caliph Usman observers : — 

“The Arabs who have been given by Cod 
the kingdom of the earth do not attack the 
Christian faith. On the contrary, they help 


1. The Spirit of Islam p» 247. 
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us in our religion, they respect our God and 
our saints and bestow gifts on oiTr churches 
and monastries.” 

The Moghuls in India, and the Moors, 
in Spain are well-known for their grants in 
land and cash to maintain the chuiches and 
temples. India after seven centuries of 
Muslim rule is still teeming mth the Hindu 
shrines, which have been invariably the 
recipients of the imperial grants from the 
Moghul emperors of Delhi. In our own 
days, too, Muslim princes of India are a 
living testimony to Islamic toleration 
and generosity. The Nizam of Hyderabad has 
recently given a donation of one lac of 
rupees to the educational institution of Sir 
Kabindranath Tagore. Here I must quote 
what I wrote in the Islamic Woiid for August 
1929 :— 

“His Exalted Highness the Nizam 
of Hyderabad is the greatest Muslim i tiling 
chief in India and has got vast dominions 
under his sway. But His Exalted Highness 
generous gifts have always been showered 
over his subjects indiscriminately without 
the least distinction of colour and creed. 
The shrines and mosques, the Hindu 
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institutions and the Muslim colleges and 
qnadrasas are all alike benefitted by the 
liberal grants of His Exalted Highness, who 
lias a Hindu as his Prime minister. In a 
recent unfortunate quarrel between the Sikhs 
and the Muslims over a Gurdaimnt His 
Exalted Highness has ordered that a 
European Judge should try the case and that 
the Gurdawara (Sikh shrine) should be well 
guarded by the Police. His Exalted Highness 
has also pointed out in his Finnan that in 
the Daulat-i-Asiflyya, the policy of the 
Grovernment is of strict equity and justice 
between the different classes of its peoples 
without any regard of caste, colour and 
creed Need we say that in doing so 
the Nizam is walking in the foot steps 
of his great predecessors who invariably 
administered justice with strict impartiality 
and were, therefore, loved and revered by all 
their subjects alike ? 

“Next comes the young ruler of Bahawal- 
pui’ which is the premier Muslim State in the 
Punjab, and has got an area equal to that 
of Italy. His Highness the Nawab Sahib 
of Bahawalpur is one of those enlightened 
ruling chiefs of India, who have a profound 
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synipaths’ with their subjects without the 
distinction of caste and creed. His High- 
ness like his great ancestors of Abbaside 
dynasty is an enibodiment of religious toler- 
ance and love for knowledge. He has recently 
issued a Firman giving orders for the erec- 
tion of a platform on the spot where the great 
Gri'u of Jains died at Dera, in Sainniat 1329,' 
and also for the construction of a public 
inn in the same town for the comfort of 
the visitors of the sacred place. This speaks 
eloquently of HisHigness’ generosity and mag- 
nanimity. The State Engineer of Bahawal- 
pur is busy in preparing the plans of these 
constructions which will be, so to speak, the 
two monuments of religions tolerance of His 
Highness and his ministers.” 

In the administeation of justice the Mus- 
lim sovereigns were remarkably impaidial. The 
words of the Quran— ‘if you judge, judge be- 
tween them with equity — formed their guiding 
principle in state affairs. “The blood of the 
Zimmi {i. e. non-Muslim subjects) is,” said 
Ali “like the blood of the Muslim.” With 
a view to specially protect the rights of the 
non-Muslim subjects, the Caliphs at Bagdad ; 
and the Muslim monarchs of Cordova created 
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a particular department ; the head of 
which was called Katibul Fihha^eh. 
in Baghdad and Katibuz-zimam in Spain. No 
Muslim could acquire the land of the zimmi 
even hy purchase. “Neither the Imam nor 
the Sultan coiild dispossess a zimmi of his 
property.” In the punishment of crimes, 
there was no difference between the ruler 
and the ruled. According to the Islamic 
law, if a Zimmi is killed by a Muslim the 
latter is liable to the death sentence as in 
the reverse case. The most civilized 
governments of our day can take the Muslim 
administration as their model. A very in- 
teresting incident, which took place 
in the region of Umar and which shows 
the absolute equality of all men in Islam 
may here be narrated. Jabala the of King 
Ghassanides embraced Islam, and proceeded 
to Medina to pay his formal homage to the 
Caliph. He entered the city with royal 
pomp and circumstance and was received 
with much consideration and esteem. Yet 
while performing the Tawaf (circuit) 
round the Kaba a humble pilgrim, who was 
also performing the same religious duty, acci- 
dently dropped his dress on the shoulders 
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of tlie kiii^ Jabala turned round furiously; and 
struck liim a severe blow which knocked 
out the poor man’s teeth. The injured man 
came to the Caliph and prayed for redress. 
He sent for Jabala; and when he came, asked 
why he had ill-treated a Muslim brother. 
“The man” said the king “had insulted me ; 
and had it not been for the sanctity of the 
place, I would have killed him there and 
then “Your words,” said Umar the Caliph 
“have added to the gravity of your offence ; 
and unless you obtain the pardon of the injured 
man, you shall have to submit to the usual 
penalty of the law.” “I am a king” con- 
tented Jabala, “while the other is only a 
common man.” “King or no king” said the 
Caliph, “both of you are Muslims and both of 
you are equal in the eye of the law.” Jabala 
then prayed that the penalty might be 
delayed ; and on the consent of the injured 
man, the delay was accorded. In the night, 
however, Jabala escaped. 

In the executive department of the state, 
too, the Muslim kings recognised no distinc- 
tion of creed and caste. All posts of emolu- 
ments and trust were equally open to Jews, 
Christians and other nationalities. “Under 
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the Mo£?hul emperors of Delhi, the Hindus 
commanded armies, administered provinces 
and sat in the councils of the sovereigns.” 

The Muslim rule in Spain for seven 
hundred years furnishes a brilliant and 
instructive example of the political character 
of Islam. Jews and Christians in Spain 
were given full exercise of their religion, 
free use of their places of worship and per- 
fect security of life and property. They 
were even allowed to govern themselves 
within certain prescribed limits by their own 
civil law. They were given equal share in 
the administration of the country and equal 
chances to serve in the civil and military 
departments of the state. Syed Ameer Ali 
writes : — 

“For seven centuries the Moslems held 
Spain, and the beneficence of their 
rule inspite of intestine quarrels and dynas- 
tic disputes, is testified to and acknowledged 
even by theii’ enemies. The High culture 
attained by the Spanish Arabs has been 
sometimes considered as due principally to 
frequent marriages between Moslems and 
Christians. This circumstance undoubtedly 
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exercised a great influence on the develop- 
ment of the Spanish Moslems and tlie growth 
of that wonderful civilisation to which 
modern Europe owes so much of its advance 
in the arts of peace. What happened in 
Spain happened also in other places, wliei’e- 
ever the Moslems entered a change came 
over the countries ; order took the place of 
lawlessness, and peace and plenty smiled 
on the land. As war was not the privileged 
profession of one caste so labour was not the 
mark of degradation to another. The pur- 
suit of agriculture was as popular with all 
classes as the pursuit of arms.i 

I cannot close this chapter without mak- 
ing a brief reference to the various and- 
important reforms introduced by the Caliph 
Umar, which have invariably seiwed as the 
basis of administrative canons of all the 
civilized nations. The Caliph fixed the taxa- 
tion on agricultural classes on equitable 
and moderate basis; canals were constructed 
in every part of the empire for irrigation; 
the feudal burdens which had crushed the 
peasantry, the backbone of country, were 
absolutely withdrawn; and they were liberat- 


1. The Spirit of Islam p, 260 
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ed from the bondage of centuries. The 
British Grovernment of India who are con- 
fronted with the difficult problems of rural 
uplift, may well copy these reforms to the 
general contentment and the increased pros- 
perity of the country. The criminal intelli- 
gence department also owes its origin to the 
administrative ingenuity of the great Caliph. 



CHAPTER VII. 

the war ethics of islak. 

War IS a iioccssaiy evil, Ocoasinn. a 

adispensablo. Nay. it becomss onelTom- 
lugiest humanitai-iaii duties. Until the 
uullenmm is reached : and until an 
become true Muslims, war shall remain T 
an indispensable (actor in huuiaii X * 
For instance, we cannot staiTal if' 

spectators when sheer wrong is done too® 

weak and the poor; when their Witt t® ’ 
nghts aie ti-ampled down; and when theto 
re igions liberty is at stake. The virtuoi 
men of all nations have resorted to th ® ' 

Eama t “ retaliation. 

Knshna, the two dieties of Hiiidn 
Mia are famous tor their heroic blooX d 
rn the cause of righteousness ; and claim 

XXTofXrirThT XtX® 

Nazareth, the very personffication 
We advised the disciples to purchase swords 
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by selling their clothes ; and openly avowed 
that he had come to send “fire and sword” 
into the worldd 

The CInistian church is perplexed to ex- 
plain the apparent inconsistencies in the recor- 
ded teachings of the master with regard 
to the use of the sword and “love thine 
enemy.” But the G-reat War has furnished 
the best commentary of facts ; during which 
the ministers of the Church spared no pains 
to justify war from the teachings of Jesus. 
It is indeed an irony of fate that the Chris- 
tian missionaries, who invariably stigmatised 
Islam as the “religion of the sword,” were them- 
selves guilty of staining their hands with 
blood and cruelty. The Great War which 
was carried on for five long years with the 
. approval of the church, must have left the 
clergy wiser. But to Muslims the apparent 
contradictions in the teachings of Jesus 
are no inconsistencies. They are meant 
to meet two different situations. A thing 
which is evil at one time, becomes virtue 
at another. Situations, as they arise, must 
be met with appropiiate methods. Jesus 
would have explained his conflicting words 

1. Luke XII ; 49, and Mathew X : 34, 
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in the light of events, but his ministry was 
cut short, and he had no time to do so. 
However, he predicted the advent of another 
Teacher who would tell ‘^all the truth.” 
So Muhammad came and gave humanity a 
perfect code of life. He fully explained the 
situations, in which Muslims are bound to 
unsheathe the sword. He made war, in 
ceitain circumstances, a great virtue saying 
the “paradise lies under the shadow of the 
sword.” Even Jesus would have done so, 
had he been spared longer to his people. 
But the Church has completed the task left 
undone by the master in espousing the cause 
of the Great War, yet she was unconsciously 
walking in the foot-piints of Muhammad. 

Like all religions, Islam does sanction 
the use of the sword in certain well defined 
circumstances which may be briefly men- 
tioned here. Firstly,’ the use of the sword 
is permitted in the cause of religion. Here 
by “religion” I do not mean Islam alone ; 
but every religion on the surface of the earth, 
be it Christianity, Judaism, Hinduism or any 
other persuation. According to Mam every 
man has the birth right of professing his 
religious convictions. Hone is allowed to 
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stand between God and man. There should 
be no compulsion in matters religious. ^ This 
right must be defended, if need be, with the 
sword. Tlie Quran says : — 

(a) “And fight with them until there is no 
persecution and the religion is only for God.”^ 

(5) “And fight with them until there is no 
more persecution and all religions should be 
for God.”3 

Thus Islam stands for perfect freedom 
of conscience; and the Muslims are the defend- 
ers of all i-eligions. 

Secondly, Islam sanctions the wielding 
of the sword for the defence of a house of wor- 
ship. All places of worship, synagogues, tem- 
ples, churches, mosques and cloisters are 
equally sacred in the eye of the Islamic Law. 
When a house of worship, be it a church oi' a 
temple, is in danger, a Muslim is requmed to 
shed his veiy blood to save it from demolition. 
The Quran clearly lays down : 

“Permission to fight is given to those 
upon whom war is made because they are 
oppressed, and most surely Allah is well 
able to assist them ; Those who have been ex- 


1, Quran II : 256. 


2. II ; 30 ; 


3 VIII ; 39. 
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pelled from their homes without a just cause 
except that they say : our Lord is Allah. 
And had there not been Allah’s repelling 
some people by others, certainly there would 
have been pulled down cloisters and churches 
and synagogues and mosques in which Allah’s 
name is much remembered, And surely 
Allah will help him who helps His Cause most 
surely Allah is strong and mighty.” ^ 

It is significant that mosques are men- 
tioned last of all. This verse has been the 
guiding principle of Muslim sovereigns in 
defending and maintaining the Hindu 
shrines in India and the Christian churches 
in Spain. India after seven centuries of 
Muslim rule is still full of Hindu temples 
of remote antiquity. But where are, one 
may ask, the beautiful mosques which once 
formed the glory of Muslim Spain. To pick 
out a solitary instance, here and there, 
of the conversion of a shrine into a mosque is 
to make a mountain out of a mole hill. Such 
cases are too rare to deserve any serious con- 
sideration ; and are due to the indiscreetness 
of individuals. They do not make a general 
rule; nor does Islam approve of them. 


1. ZXII: 39-40 
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Thirdly, the use of the sword is permis- 
sible for self-defence; and the reason for it 
s obvious. Every man has the legitimate right 
)0 exist. But permission to fight in this case 
s resti’icted by the condition that as soon as 
;he enemy suspends hostilities and inclines 
;o peace Muslims should do the same. “But if 
;hey desist” says the Quran “then God is for- 
giving and merciful.”^ “And if they incline 
;o peace, do jmu incline to it, and trust in 
jod ; He is the hearing and knowing, 
ind if they intend to deceive you, then 
iurely God is sufficient for you.”® This 
dearly shows that if the enemy offers peace, it 
8 to be accepted in all circumstances, though 
he enemy’s intentions may be to deceive. 
^11 the civilized nations of the world act 
)n this principle of the Quran. In the Great 
Suropean War, Great Bidtain followed the 
cachings of Islam. The Sermon on the 
^ount was absolutely neglected. 

It will not be out of place here to survey 
>riefly the Prophet’s military campaign, 
vhich began after his Hijrat to Medina. 
Che circumstances which led him to wield 
he sword clearly illustrate the war ethics 


1. II .-102 


2. VIII: 61-62 
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enunciated by tlie Quran. The Prophet 
had to fight seven battles in all, out of which, 
three are very important, the rest being: 
more of the nature of skirmishes in a gene- 
ral state of war. Before describing these 
battles, however, I must invito the reader’s 
attention to the Prophet’s previous life at 
Mecca. For full thirteen years the Prophet 
and his companions were subjected to the most 
inhuman persecutions at Mecca; and in 
fact some companions had to flee to 
Abyssinia for their lives — a fact which is 
admitted by Mend and foe. The enemy, 
then, planned to do away with the Prophet 
himself and, the very night his life was to be 
attempted he had to fly in the company 
of his devoted friend Abu-Bakr to Medina, 
where he was accorded a warm reception. 
But the Meccans would not let him live 
peacefully even in his refuge. Being jealoixs 
of his success at Medina the Quraish of 
Mecca made repeated attacks on the 
“Prophet's Town” as it was then called, in- 
order to nip the tender plant of Islam in the 
bud. It was, in these circumstances, that 
the Prophet was compelled to take up the 
sword only in self-defence. The hostile 
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critics of Islam often ascribe this 

change of the Prophet’s attitude to his 
success at Medina. But the locality of 
each battle which the Prophet had to fight 
is a decisive factor to determine the motives. 
Had the Prophet been keen to take advan- 
tage of his success at Medina, he would 
have been aggressive, and would have 
attacked Mecca to count old scores. But 
the case is quite the reverse. It is the enemy 
who attacks Medina, as the localities 

of the battles show. The first battle 
. was fought at Badr, 120 miles from Mecca 
and only 80 miles from Medina ; the com- 
parative strength of the belligerent parties 
, being 313 Muslims and 1000 Meccans. 

The scene of the second battle was Uhad, 
a place oirly 12 miles from Medina ; and 
the i*elative strength of the contending 
pai-ties, this time, was 1000 Muslims and 
3000 Meccans. The third was an attack 
on Medina itself. The town was besieged 
by a formidable army of 10,000 soldiers ; and 
the Prophet had to defend the city by digging 
a ditch round it. Do not these facts and 
figures— the locality of action ' and the re- 
lative strength of fighting parties, — oonclu- 
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sively prove the fact that the Prophet always 
took the defensive ? 

The treatment meted out to the war 
prisoners by Muslims still furnishes a lesson 
for most civilized nations of the world. 
Abu Aziz, a war prisoner of Badr, states, 
that in his captivity he was given the best 
food, while the remaining members of the 
household subsisted on dates. On another 
occasion six hundred prisoners of war, inclu- 
ding Jawarya fell into the hands of the 
Muslims. Jaw’^arya was a daughter of a chief- 
tain, Haris, who came to the Prophet in 
oi’der to ransom his daughter. The matter 
was left to Jawary a’s own choice who prefer- 
red to stay with the Prophet. This .speaks 
eloquently of the kind treatment she 
received as a war prisoner. The Prophet 
paid the ransom from his own pocket and took 
Jawarya, at her own request in mariiage. 
All the remaining 600 were I'eleased. 

The magnanimity of the soul, which the 
Holy Prophet evinced, after the fall of 
Mecca is the most brilliant example of “love 
thine enemy.” At the head of 10,000 men the 
Prophet marched against Mecca, the same 
Mecca where for 13 long years the Holy 
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Prophet and his companions were subjected 
to ruthless persecution. The city surren- 
dered and was occupied without a drop ot 
blood being spilt. The vanquished foe 
who had spared no ingenmty to inflict toi- 
tures on Muslims in the past, was now at 
the feet of Muhammad. The Meccans 
deserved the severest punishment for then* 
Iminous crimes according to the canons of 
the most civilized society. But Muhammad 
was too kind. He was the “Blessing for 
Humanity” in the true sense of the word 
He wanted to seta practical example ot 
“love thine enemy.” He pronounced his 
judgment— a judgment which was beyond 
the wildest expectations of the Meccans 
for leniency and proclaimed: This ay 
there shall be no reproach on you.” This 
magnanimous amnesty, which stands unique 
in the history of the world, won over the 
hearts of the people. It anointed the wounds 
of hatred and animosity. It ushered in a new 


era of peace and love. 

Thus Muhammad had to fight; and 
Mam does sanction the use of the sword. 
But it sanctions this only in self-defence, or 
for establishing the freedom of conscience. 
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The accusation that Islam Mms spread at the 
point of the sword is without any foundation. 
Not a single conversion was gained tlirough 
force ; nor a single battle was fouo-ht 
for the spread of the new i-eligion. On the 
other hand, Muslims were tortui-ed ruth- 
essly for adopting Islam ; and they bore all 
hardships and trials witli wonderful fortitude. 

The Holy Prophet Muhammad has also 
enunciated a system of war, which in the 
woids of his immediate successor, Abu Bakr 
is as follows : — ^ 


M heji you meet your enemies in the 
hght, comfort yourself as befits good 
Muslims, and remember to prove youi-selves 
the true descendants of Ishmael. In the 
order and disposition of the host, and in all 
batt es, be careful to follow your banners 
oldly, and be ever obedient to your leaders. 
Never yield to, or turn your backs on your 
eneimes ; it is for the cause of God that 
you fight You are incited by no less noble 
a desire than His Glory ; therefore, fear not 
to enter into the fight; nor let the numbers 

should give you the victory, 
o not abuse, your advantages, and beware 
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liow you stain your swords in the blood of him 
who yields; neither toiich ye the children, the 
women nor the infirm old men whom ye may 
find among your enemies. In your progress 
through the enemy’s land cut down no palms, 
or other fruit trees ; burn no dwellings from 
the stores of your enemies, take only what 
you need for your wants. Let no destruction 
be made without necessity, but occup3'' the 
city of the enemy ; and if there be an^'' 
that may serve as an asylum to your adver- 
saries, then do you destroy. Treat the 
.prisoners and him who rendei-s himself to 
your mei'cy with pity, as God shall do to 
you in your need ; but trample down the 
.proud and rebellious nor fail to crush all who 
have broken the conditions imposed on them. 
Let there be no perfidy nor falsehood in your 
treaties with your enemies : bo faithful in 
all things proving yourself ever upright and 
noble, and maintaining your word and 
promise truly. Do not disturb the quiet of 
the monk or hermit and destro.y not their 
abodes but inflict the rigour of death upon 
all who shall refuse the conditions you may 
impose upon them.”^ 

1, The Smrcea of Chrutiunity p.p. 260-^Ox. 
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I leave it to the judgment of the reader 
to detennine how far these precepts are 
needed to be followed in practice by the 
most civilized nations of the day in their 
warfare and peace treaties. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE STATUS OF WOMAN IN ISLAM. 

The word woman sums up a history of 
long subordination and dependence. “Day 
and night must women be held by their 
protector in a state of dependence,” says 
Manu, the great law-giver of ancient India. 
The frightful institution of sati^ which was 
commonly practised in India before the estab- 
lishment of British rule, and which required a 
widow to throw herself into the burning flames 
of her deceased husband’s pile, was a relic 
of the old idea that woman had no sepa- 
rate entity and must perish with her hus- 
band. In Arabia, too, before the advent 
of Islam, the birth of a daughter was a sign 
of humiliation; and the newly born baby 
was buried alive in the burning sand of the 
desert to die under the scorching heat of 
the tropical sun. Woman had no social 
status in pre-Islamic days. She had no 
rights of properiy, nay, she herself was a 
part of the inheritance, and was taken 
possession of along with other property. No 
religion of the world except Islam has ever 
taken care to raise woman from this degrad- 
ed position. In the Mosaic law divorce 



was tlio privilege of the husband only,^ tlio 
vow of a woman might be disallowed bj' 
her father or husband. ^ In Roman law too 
a woman was completely dependent. If 
married, she and her propeity passed into 
the power of her husband, if mnnaiTiod she 
was under the perpetual tutelage of her 
father during his life. The wife was tlio 
purchased property of her husband and like 
a slave acquired only for his bonelit. A 
woman could not continue a family, could 
not be a witness, surety, tutor or curator. 
She could not adopt or be adopted, or make 
a will or a contract.® In Christianity, the 
fall of Adam and tho“original sm'’are ascribed 
to the woman. “Adam was not deceived 
but the woman being deceived was in the 
transgression,” is the verdict of the church. 
St. Paul has clearly enunciated that 
“of woman came the beginning of sin, and 
through her we all die.” Those words com- 
ing from such an authority, were echoed 
and re-echoed throughout the Christian 
world from time to time and woman was 
hold in perpetual disgrace. The Book of 

S. Encyclopaedul Britannica, llth edstson. 
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Genebib soenis to be clnefly vospoi’sible for 
this treatment of woman. Tertullian, refer- 
rin£? to the fall of Adam, characteribeb womaii 
in the following- ternis : 

“Do you not know that you arc eacli 
an Eve ; the sentence of God on this 
sex of yours lives in this age ; the 
guilt munt of necessity live too, you 
are the devil’s gateway, you are the 
unsoeler of that tree, you ai c the first 
deserter of the Divine Lava You 
destroyed so easily God's image- 
man. ^ 

That is, why the saints of the Clnistian 
church have indulged in the pious practice of 
looking down upon woman as “the organ of 
the devil,” the “foundation of the arms of the 
devil,” a scorpion ever ready to sting,” “the 
gate of the devil,” and “the road of inequity,” 
“the poison of the asp,” “the malice of dragon,” 
“the instrument which the devil uses to 
gain possession of our soul.” It is true that 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, is held in great 
esteem by the church, and is believed to 
be the recipient of Divine favours; but 
perhaps she is the only person to enjoy this 


1* Woman in Islam p* 11 



privilege. However, tlie cliurch has not yet 
been able to explain categorically how Jesus 
and his mother are absolved of the “original 
sins,” which, according to Christianity, is 
the common heritage of the human race. 

Such was the degraded position of 
woman when Islam came to roscuo her 
The Quran has not only cleared woman 
of the old stigmas but has actually exalted 
her status. According to the Holy Book of 
Islam, a woman is a bulwaik against Satan. 
She is a light house of virtue, and can save 
man from the shipwreck of stormy passions. 
A married couple in the terms of the Quran 
“is fortified” so to speak, against all evil pro- 
pensities. Islam does not associate the 
fall of Adam to Eve alone. Refening to the 
event, the Holy Quran says : 

“And we said : O Adam ! dwell 
you and your wife in the garden and 
eat from it a plenteous (food) wher- 
ever you wish, but do not approach 
this tree, for then you will be of the 
unjust. 

“But the devil made them both fall 
from it and caused them to depart 
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from that state in which they were.” ^ 

Thus they ‘’both” fall a victim to the 
devil not only the woman. This passage of the 
Quran also points and to a truism in our daily 
life. In evei’y house, every married couple is 
Adam and Eve ; and they are required to 
live peacefully in the full enjoyment of life, 
which makes this world a paradise for them; 
if they live in harmony, and love each other. 
But no sooner do they taste the apple of dis- 
cord, than they are banished from that happy 
state. The chief point, however, for which 
, I have quoted the above passage is the 
equality of man and woman. ^Woman is 
brought on the same footing as man by the 
•Quran as it clearly says that “the devil made 
them both fall from it.” Again, we are told 
in the Quran that men and women are 
created from the one and the same kind, 
thus placing their creation on the same 
footing. It is not only these two occasions 
that the equality of man and woman is 
urged, but in several other places too the 
Quran ’has declared that women are as cap- 
able of moral, spiritual and intellectual 
advancement as men : 


L 11:35-56 
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‘I will not waste the work of a 
worker among yon, w’hether male or 
female, the one of you being from 
the other.” ^ 

‘‘And whoeyer does good deeds, whe- 
ther male or female, and he is be- 
liever, these shall enter the garden, 
and they shall not be dealt with a 

Job unjustly.” ^ 

“Whoever does good, whether male 
or female, and he is a believer. We 
will certainly make him live a happy 
life, and We will certainly give them 
their reward for the best of what 
they did.” ® 

“And whoever does good, whether 
male or female, and he is a believer, 
that shall enter the garden, in which 
they shall be given sustenance with- 
out measure." ^ 

Thus the Quran makes no diflferenco 
between man and woman, so far their spiri- 
tual and moral progress is concerned. Both 
are equally rewarded by God, and are 
equally eligible to His favours. The motlier 
of Moses, and Mary, the mother of Jesus, are 
'l, 'ill : 194 2. IV : 124 37x^797 Z ' XL : i0~ 
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bpoken of in the Quran as I’ecipients of tlie 
Divine revelation, which '-hows that women 
can reach the hi-:’ host sta<?e of sph-itual pio- 
Qress. On the material side as well, wo find no 
difference, except what nature makes for its 
own ends. A woman, aecordin.i? to Islam, 
can earn, and own propeity, and dispose of 
it, just as a jnan can. Tim Quran explicitly 
says on tho'-o jmints : 

‘■Men shall have the benefit of 
what they earn, and women shall 
have the benefit of what they earn.” i 

“lion shall have a portion of what 
the parents and the near relative 
leave. And women shall have a 
portion of what the parents and the 
near relative leave.” - 

“But if they (f. c., women) of them- 
selves be pleased to give up to you 
a portion of it, then eat it with enjoy- 
ment and with wholesome result.” ® 

As I have already pointed out woman in 
Arabia was taken as a part of property. The 
widow, on the death of her husband, passed 
into the hands of his heir as a part of inhorit- 

1. IV : n 3. IV : 7 3. IV : 4 
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ance and became the wife of the deceased’s 

Ltin o' ’ ^eing made 

only m the case of a natural mother. The 

Quran put an end to this brutal system of 

sexual relation and said : 


And marry not women whom 
your fathers married, except tliat has 
already passed ; this surely is inde- 
cent and hateful, and it is an evil 
way.” ^ 


Islam positively commands kind treat- 
ment of women. “Treat them kindly,” says 
me Holy Quran. In the words of the Holy 
Book they are “garments for men while 
men are “garments for them.” What a 
beautiful and appropriate metaphor! Oar-- 
ments hide one’s nakedness and physical de- 
fects. They also protect one from heat and cold, 
iind so does a wife or a husband secure the 
chastity and security of each other. Again* 
our clothes are the means of elegance, beauty i 
and a complishment to oui* body, and so are 
the wife and the husband to each other. 

A married couple, according to Islam 
in love and harmony ; and mak'e 
TlvTas 
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their home a paradise of their omi. Affec- 
tion, tenderness and benevolence should 
regulate their dealings and feelings; and the 
whole atmosphere of the house should bo 
saturated with happiness. The Quran says ; 
“ And We said : O Adam ! dwell you 
and your wife in the gai’don” {L e. in a happy, 
blissful state). ^ “And one of His signs is 
that Ho created mates from yourselves that 
you niay find quiet of mind in them and He 
put between ,you love and compassion, most 
surely there are signs in this for a people 
who reflect.” ^ Mari’iage, according to Islam, 
should be based upon mutual love. The 
Holy Quran elsewhere clearly says that 
you must “marry such women as seem good to 
you" ^ The Prophet is reported to have 
said that for anarriage the consent of a 
virgin girl or a widow, as the case may be, 
is essential. In Islam there is no 
marriage except by the mutual consent 
of the couple. The present system of marri- 
age, practised in India, in which the parties 
concerned have practically no voice, is abso- 
lutely un-Islamic. It is one of the much 
needed social reforms in our country and 


1. 11:35 


2. XXX: 21 


3. IV: 3 
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both Hindus and Muslims should adopt it 
for their own common good. No society can 
make any progress in the world unless its 
social relations are based upon solid, healthy 
footing. 

It is not only wives, however, that have 
received such a consideration in Islam. 
Other female relations have also got their 
due share. Respect to the mother is one 
of the cardinal teachings of the Quran. 
“Paradise lies under the feet of your mothers” 
says the Prophet. The acquisition of know- 
ledge has been made compulsory both for 
boys and girls. The birth of a daughter 
carries no stigma in Islam, rather those who 
feel sorry at the birth of a girl are condemn- 
ed in the Quran. The Prophet Muhammad 
was the greatest benefactor of the fair sex. 
He had a great regard for women, as the 
following few sayings of his would show : — 

“Amongst my followers the best of men 
are they, who are best and kindest to their 
women/’ 

“Woman is sovereign in the house of 
her husband.” 

“The world is full of objects of joy and 
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deli^M and the best source of delight is a 
pious and chaste woman.” 

Polygamy. 

It is, however, said that Islam has done 
a great wrong to the fair sex by sanctioning 
polygamy. Nothing can be fai-ther from 
truth than this assoition. Islam has, no 
doubt, sanctioned polygamy as an exception 
to the general rule of }nonogaray, to safe- 
guard the interest of women, and not to dis- 
grace them. Polygamy in certain cases is 
surely a blessing for the gentle sex. The 
'plurality of wives is often questioned on 
sentimental grounds. But the world is 
getting wiser ; and foolish sentimentality 
is bound to give way bofore reason. It will 
be admitted on all hands that men are bread 
winners. They are meant for hard, out-door 
duties, while women arc the queens of homes. 
Men by their very physical nature are born 
for strife and struggle. They are hard stuff. 
They ai*e more exposed to death and danger. 
In their out door avocations of life they 
have to face the most trying circumstances 
of weather and climate. They have to go to 
battlefields and face the bullets of the 
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enemy. Therefore, their death rate must bo 
higher than that of the female population, 
and consequently there must be a huge 
disparity between the number of men and 
women. After the Groat War, there was a 
large number of surplus women in England, 
who could not possibly find husbands in their 
own country. The problem assumed the form 
of menace in 1921, when I was staying in 
England ; and the Government was asked to 
suggest a solution. Mr. Lloyd George, the 
then Premier, was much worried over the ques- 
tion. After a groat deal of serious considera- 
tion, he proposed the scheme of emigration 
and advised the young girls to go abroad 
in the search of matches. The Government 
granted free passage to such enterprisers, 
and a few “sweat heait boats” sailed off the 
coast of England with waving hands and 
weeping eyes. But the ingenuous scheme of 
Mr. Lloyd George was doomed to failure. 
It was a mere dodge of the Premier. All 
young girls of England who stood in dire 
need of husbands, could not possibly leave 
their dear home, deserting their loving 
parents and kind friends. So the situation 
I'emained as it was, and the emigration 
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scheme achieved little succe&b. Is CxOt the 
institution of polygamy a blessing for the 
fair sex in those circumstances? Does it not 
provide protection and sweet homes for the 
nentle sex, who arc otherwise destined to 
live a life of misery and helplessness V In 
England many English women, who had 
long prejudices against polygamy, aie driven 
to become second wives : and marry 
Asiatic young men who were already 
married in their homes. Alarriage in 
such cases is not officially registered. It is 
only a private contract. Such marriages 
are frequently solemnised in England. T 
know a few friends of mine got married in 
. this way. 

The public opinion is gradually be- 
coming in favour of polygamy in the 
British Isles. Here I must toll a story based 
upon my own experience. In 1920-2, I was 
staying in England. Towards the close of 
1921, a representative of a London newspaper 
came to see me. The conversation turned 
to the future of Islam in England. ’‘Do 
you hope,” said he, “that Islam will spread 
in this country.”? “Yes, decidedly” said 1. 
“It is all very well,” rejoined he, “to expect 
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that iiii^'sionaiies will be able to 

convert peoi^le iiitellectnally but what about 
the social customs? For instance, Euglish- 
moj3 will never approve of polygamy, it 
is again^-t the law of this country.” “We 
will change the law” said I, “by changing the 
public opinion. Hontiinents must subside 
before reason, l^tonogainy is simply based 
upon sentiments. England has just emerged 
out of a great war, which has largely reduced 
her male-population. Should the surplus 
women remain without husbands ? If so, 
it will reduce the population of the country ; 
and England will not get soldiers for the 
next war.” “Well why should not a woman 
have more than one husband ” ? “No !’ 
said I, “nature has placed limitations upon 
woman.” The roprosontative, being con- 
vinced, kept silence and left after the usual 
etiquette of thanks. The next day ho sent 
me his paper in which the interview had 
appeared. It was lying on my table when 
a lady came to see me. She read the paper 
and said to me: “You had a very interesting 
interview with this man.” I said : “Do you 
agi-ee to what I have said there?” “Yes,” 
said she, “why not? It is very reasonable, 
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I should not mind if my husband takes an- 
other wife.” The lady aftoi'wards embraced 
Islam with her husband and two daughters. 

In England, the plurality of wives is 
illegal, but the law does not interfere with 
illicit connection between the two sexes ; 
and many English homes are ruined through 
this laxity of the law. So, practically, poly- 
gamy exints in England ; and the English 
law tolerates it. During my sojourn in 
England, an English peer came to see me, 
and in the interview related to me the whole 
story of his troubles with his wife, who 
was unfortunately suffering from a disease. 
He eventually requested me to solemnize 
his second marriage according to the Islamic 
rites; assuring me that it would be entirely 
within the limits of the English law. But 
for some private reasons I declined. In 
France, polygamy is legally recognised ; with 
the only modification that the second wife 
is called the maid and not the wife, and has 
not got the same status. But it makes no 
difference, with the exception that it degrades 
womanhood. In Oermany after the great 
Wasr, the problem of surplus women was 
receiving the consideration of the Govern- 
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nieiit, ulio weio (‘ontt'iiiplating to make 
somo changes in tlio law governing sex 
i-elations on the linos of polygamy. In short, 
the whole of Christendoiu is labouring nnder 
disabilities of monogamy and trying its 
best to got rid of it. And sooner the change 
comes the better. It will do a tremendous 
good to the cause of women who arc suffer- 
ing undei- immorality anti misery. The 
Christian church has no scriptural authority 
to impose monogamy on its people. “While 
polygamy was the rule in the Biblical days 
among the ancient Jews,” says the Encyc- 
lopaedia Britaiinica, “and was permitted and 
even enjoined in certain cases by the 
Mosaic . Law, the Christian church, though 
it is nowhere forbidden except for bishops 
in the new Testamerrt, has always set its 
face against it. There have, however, been 
divines who dissented from this general dis- 
approval.” In Hinduism too one can have as 
many wives as he pleases ; the high caste 
sometimes having as many as hundred. 

So far, we have noticed only one major 
reason for polygamy; that is, the preponder- 
ance of the numerical strength of wometri 
over that of men. But let us take into con* 
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does, her vay I,fe i, i„ danger. You will suggest 

that she should not many at all. But celh 

bacy IS an unnatural state of life. It can brino- 
er no happiness and no honour. The onl v 
course, left to her liappiness, is that she should 
be taken as a second wife by one who, hav- 
ing full regard for lier physical condition 
l ogulates her life in a way that may be con- 
ducive to her health and strength. He may 
even exercise birth control if necessary. 
Piotoction to women is one of the chief aims 
o marriage, and in certain cases this 
protection can only be given by resorting to 
the plurality of wives. No ulterior motives, 
no foolish sentimentalities, and no hysteria! 
whims should be allowed to stand before the 

uglier and nobler aspirations of union bet- 

ween the two sexes. 

Lastly, take the case of a maiiied couple 
who have no affinity between them; and are 
repulsive to each other. Can such a 
marriage be happy ? Can it fulfil the pur- 
pose of the sacred bond .p In this case, there 
can be only two alternatives: divorce or 
po.ygamy. But divorce stigmatises a woman 
Moreover, .she is handicapped by nature. She 
loses her charm with the first marriage. 
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She cannot readily get a second husband. 
Sometimes she is bound by the ties of love 
for her children. Therefore, it is in her 
interest that she may remain in the same 
house ; and the husband may have a second 
wife of his own choice. Ho is, of course, 
expected to do justice between the two wives. 
The husband, being satisded and happy 
with the second wife, will naturally be con- 
siderate to the first one. His peevishness will 
subside; and he will be a better man than 
before. In this case, too, plurality of wives 
is in the interest of woman. I have not quoted 
mere hypothetical cases. But they are all 
based upon actual experience of life. Tak- 
ing all these facts into consideration, the 
Quran has sanctioned polygamy for the good 
of the women-folk. But the Holy Book 
has sanctioned it as an exception to the gene- 
ral rule, and has laid down justice and equity 
between wives as a necessary condition 

for it : 

“And if you fear that you cannot 
act equitably towards orphans, then 
marry such women as seem good to 
you two and throe and four, but if 
you fear that you will not do Justice 
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(between them) then marry only one 

or wbat j’our light hands possess. 

The opening words of this verse 
clearly show that the chief aim of polygamy 
is to give protection to the gentle sex The 
Holy Prophet’s several inaiTiages are the best 
illustration of this principle. There is only 
one objection against polygamy and that is 
entirely based upon sentimentality. It is 
often alleged that by the plurality of wives 
love is divided and a husband cannot equally 
love two wives. This is no argument. I have 
seen marriages, in which there is no love 
lost between the couple. Is polygamy 
permissible in this case ? Again, I am at 
a loss to understand why a husband cannot 
act equitably between two wives ; if a mother 
can do so among her several cdiildren. As for 
love, even parents do not love their children 
equally. A mother's affection is the most na- 
tural and permanent form of love; and even her 
feelings are not equally distiibuted among 
her children. She humours A more than B. 
You will say that this is owing to the differ- 
ence in manners, and habits of the children. 
Quite right; but the same plea caTi bo 

1. IV: 3. 
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advanced perhaps with greater force in the 
case of wives. If you cannot compel a 
mother to love her children equally, how can 
yon expect a husbaml to love his wivG.s equal- 
ly ? But apart from love he c,an treat them 
with justice and equity; and the Quran, being 
the Word of God, who is the Creator of hum mi 
nature, makes just the same demand fj-om us. 
The Book expressly says that you would 
not be able to keep equality of love between 
wives but you should not be disinclined from 
one altogether, keeping her in a state of 
, suspense.^ And this is exactly what a man 
can possibly do. In shoit, the advocates of 
equal love have no case. They are expected 
to go a step further to bo consistent in their 
theory and promulgate the doctrine of a 
single issue to keep the pendulum of love 
in balance between the parents and the 
offspring. 

Divorce. 

Divorce, like polygamy, has also received 
much hostile criticism from the Western 
writei's. But such critics do -not pause to 
think that it is only a remedial measure in 
certain exigencies of life ; and not a general 


1. IV ! 129. 
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rule. Mam does not encourage divorce. The 
Holy Prophet is reported to have said that it 
is the “most detestable of all lawful things.” 
The Quran sanctions divorce only in cases 
when all attempts to bring about conciliation 
between husband and wife fail. And this 
view is accepted now even by the dignatories 
of the Christian church in the light of 
experience. Occasions do arise when sepa- 
ration of a married couple becomes indis- 
pensable. The following extract from the 
Sunday Times of London (9th February, 
1930) reveals the mentality of the church 
and establishes the wisdom of the Islamic 
law of divorce : 

“There are few subjects that have given 
rise to more acute controversy than the atti- 
tude of the Chnstian church to marriage 
and divorce. Even amongst ecclesiastics 
there are wide differences of opinion. There 
is one school of thought, which includes the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that holds divorce 
to be contrary to the teachings of Christ, and 
another that contends that it is absurd to adhere 
to the rule that marriage in every conceivable 
circumstance is indissoluble. The Bishop of 
St. Edmundsbury, who belongs to the latter 



class, has made an important pronouncement 
on the subject. He holds that there is nothing 
in divorce for adultery, which is irreconcilable 
with Christian teaching. He holds, and in- 
deed, it is generally held that the innocent 
party has the right to re-inai-riage in a 
church. To hold otherwise would be to 
apply the same punishment to guilt and inno- 
cence.” 

“But Dr. Whittingham is prepared to go 
a step furthei-, and in certain cases remove 
the ban against the guilty pai-ty. In making 
such a courageous declaration ho runs con- 
trary to the teacdiings of many of his episcopal 
bi’ethren, but he ptits forward a strong case 
and one which will make a wide appeal to 
those who put the gospel of love before the 
Mosaic “lextalionis ” The average man 
is not so much concerned with the subtleties 
of the Schoolmen as with the ordinary affairs 
of life, and wherever and whenever a guilty 
person repents of sin, surely the whole burden 
of Christian teaching is that forgiveness is 
available. Forgiveness _ and continuous 
punishment are incompatible, and the Bishop 
of St. Edmundsbury is on strong ground when 
he is prepared to admit the re-marriage of 
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divorced persons provided there bo ‘evidence 
of repentance and some kind of guarantee 
given by the behaviour of the man and 
woman’ as to future conduct. The sacred 
bonds of matrimony must, for moral and civil 
reasons, be kept as strong as possible, but 
it is important that in maintaining this atti- 
tude we do nothing which would create an 
injustice or lead to greater evils than those 
we desire to suppress.” 

PUBDA OB SECLUSION. 

Another misconception, widely prevail- 
ing, in the world is that Islam enjoins the 
seclusion of women; and has thus incapacitat- 
ed one half of the human population. 
This is absolutely wrong. Seclusion or Purda. 
is not an Islamic institution. It is only a 
custom with the high class Indians, and has 
nothing to do with Mam. The Quran sanc- 
tions that women should go about and earn 
their living.^ In the days of the Holy 
Prophet women attended mosques and nursed 
the wounded and the sick in the battle- 
fields. They are, of course, expected not to 
make a display of their coquetry and fashion 
in puplic. 2 They should move about for 

I. IV; 23 2. ffoly Quran XXlflTl 
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shopping or other vocations of life in a simple 
dress, covering “their heads, bosoms and orna- 
ments,” but keeping their face and hands bare. 
The niqah or the veil, which is commonly 
in vogue in Muslim society, has no Islamic 
authority. It is only a convention. Islam 
has, however, laid groat stress on sex morality; 
but it has never introduced seclusion for 
that end. It only enjoins that men and 
women should have their “looks cast down” ^ 
and should cultivate a very high standard 
of moral character. 


1* Holy Qmaxx XXTV : 30-31 



CHAPTER IX. 

ISLAM AND SLAVERY. 

Slavery was perhaps the sfreatost curse, 
which humanity cried aloud for re- 
demption, before the advent of Islam. For 
thousands of years this ignoble institution 
continued rodueine: ihe m.-uikind to a most 
despicable pJi'^lit, bur, no (jivilizatlon,. no 
religion, no lc.i:ji.slation thought it worth 
while to couileinn it. On the other hand, 
it was upheld by almost all of them. 
The Hindu religion has openly recognise I it; 
and the Shudras are the slave class of 
ancient India. The old philosophers of 
Greece and Rome were all in favour of 
slavery. Aristotle held it to bo necessary and 
natural, and under certain conditions, beneficial 
to society. After him Epicureans, the Stoics 
and other schools of thought in Greece 
held the same opinion. The very system 
of the Roman life depended upon slavery. 
The great prophet, Moses, was reasonably 
expected to do something towards the aboli- 
tion of this base institution, as one part of 
his mission was to liberate his people from 
the tyrant of Egypt. But after the “chosen 
people” were set free, the Mosaic law meted 
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oat the same moasiu’e of slavery to others 
and the institution remained as it was. 

In the time of Jesus, too, slavery existed 
in its worst typo. The ratio of the free popu- 
lation to slaves in Italy between 146 BC 
and AD 235 was 1 to 3, their respective num- 
bers being 6,944,000, and 20,832,000. A freed 
man of the time of Augustus loft as many 
as 4,116 slaves by his will. The slave trade 
was carried on extensively every where. 
Under the Roman Empire the master had 
absolute authority over his slaves; and could 
even put them to death. “Employment in 
the mill, relegation to the mines or quarries, 
men and women in chains, working half 
naked under the lash, guarded by soldiers, 
slaves brought to obedience by means of 
systematic terrorism, gladiatorial combats, 
fight with wild beasts in the amphitheatres, 
internment in sub-terranean cells, or exposure 
to the inclemency of the weather, while 
fixed in dirty fish ponds, slave maids shock- 
ingly subjected to the brutality of their mas- 
ters, contributing to the impurities of that pe- 
riod and disgracing society, — all these were 
common occurrences in Roman life.” ^ Seneca, 


1. The Ideal Prophet p. 246-247. 
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just before the cominsr of J esus, raised his 
voice against these horrors ; but his cry 
proved a cry in the wilderness. The so 
called “God Incarnate” in the person of Jesus 
came to redeem the “whole of humanity.” He 
was declared to be the “saviour of mankind.” 
But the least that could be said of his mission, 
he himself summed up in these words — “Come 
unto me, all ye the labour, and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” And who 
other than a slave could be imagined more 
deserving of “rest”. Who other than a bonds- 
man could be rightly considered as “heavy 
laden.” But did Jesus put these words into 
practice ? Did he liberate slaves ? 

The condition of slaves was at its worst 
when Jesus is reported to have uttered these 
words ; yet we find nothing in his sayings en- 
joining kind treatment towards slaves ; not 
to speak of their emancipation. He did not 
concern himself with them. It is surprising 
to find Christians blaming the Holy Prophet 
for not abolishing slavery. Professor Margo- 
liouth goes so far as to say that the idea 
of the “abolition of slavery did not occur to 
Muhammad.” ^ It would have been more 


1. The Ideal Prophet p. 347. 
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appropriate for the Professor and 
those of his way of thinking, to say the 
same about their own “god”; who never 
raised his voice against the cruel treatment 
of slaves. Christianity as a system or creed 
raised no protest against slaveiy. The 
teachings of Jesus, as portrayed in Christian 
traditions contained nothing disapproving 
bondage. The church itself had slaves 
and recognized, in explicit terms, the law- 
fulness of this baneful institution. This 
serious omission on the part of J esus made 
Christianity quite indifferent to the tortures 
and degradation of the slave population. 
Reform, however, had begun before Chris- 
tianity became a dominant religion in the 
Roman Empire. Hadrian who came to the 
throne in A.D. 117 made a start by curtail- 
ing the source of slavery and forbidding the 
kidnapping and sale of children under 
penalty of death. He also made other 
important reforms in slavery. Constantine 
came and renewed some of the old practices, 
abolished by Hadrian and others. Slavery 
again began to flourish and continued in 
Christendom for centuries. Germany, 
Prance and Spain all participated in the 
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slave trade. The trade in England remained 
for a long time exclusively in the hands of 
companies. Between 1680 and 1700, 300,1X30 
negroes were expoi’ted bv the British 
African Company and otlier private advon- 
tnros. Between 1700 and the end of 1786, 
610,000, were brought to Jamica alone, the 
annual average to all the British Colonics 
being 20,095. The total number of slave 
ships sailing from these ports was 102, and 
in them space was provided for the transport 
of 47, 146 negroes. In 1701 the number of 
European factories on the coast of Africa 
was 40, of these 14 were English, B French 
15 Dutch, 4 Portuguese ; and 4 Danish. 
More than half the slave trade was in Bri- 
tish hands. The slave traffic continued in 
various Christian countries up to 1850. The 
statistics quoted above are taken from the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

In short, Clmistianity did nothing to 
abolish or mitigate the cruelties of slavery. 
The Christian writers have frankly admitted it. 
“Although slavery has existed,” says Eev. 
Mr. Hughes, “side by side by Christianity, 
it is undoubtedly contrary to the spirit of 
the teachings of our Divine Lord, who has 
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given to the world the grand doctrine of the 
■‘universal Brotherhood.” I wish Jesus 
had done so ; and in the terms clear enough 
for his followers to act upon. But a Prophet 
wholly and solely interested in tho“lost sheep” 
of Israelites could not be expected co think of 
matters of universal concern. Muhammad(peace 
be upon him) was the first man in the history 
of the vvorld who felt pity for slaves. He 
stood as a champion of this wretched class 
and took effective measures to abolish slavery. 
Muhammad was not an idle dreamer. He 
was a man of action. He knew how to 
work I’ightly in the world. He would not 
confine himself to orations and homilies ; he 
would survey the whole situation ; he would 
appreciate all the obstacles in his way, he 
would t^ion adopt means efficacious to 
bring out the best results. Slavery was the 
most popular institution upheld by usage; 
and civilization every where. It supplied 
a most valuable form of property. It was 
interwoven with the various aspects of the 
then social life, and its sudden abolition 
would have struck the very foundation 
of the social structure. Besides, the institu- 
tion was in some respects not without re- 
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deeming features and could not be dispensed 
with totally. Among its vaiious sources war 
was perhaps the most prominent. War, 
as yet has not left the human race, and the 
only conceivable check to it would be to 
award some deterrent punishment to the 
aggressor, when defeated. In old days the 
males of the fallen foe were killed, later on 
they wei'e taken as slaves ; and this waa not 
a bad substitution for slaughter. Indemnity 
or captivity came to be regarded as the 
natural demand of a conqueror from the 
vanquished. But the inhuman treatment 
meted out to captives every where in the pre- 
Islainic world made war-bondage identical 
with slavery. War prisonership was indis- 
pensable but something was needed to better 
the condition of the captives in order to save 
them the indignity which the word “slave” 
carries with it. The institution of war-bond- 
age was an essential appendage to humanity ; 
but some steps must be taken to raise the 
status of the bondsmen in the eye of the cap- 
tor. Lord Headley in his paper on “Islam 
and Slavery,” observes : — 

“In the early days of his ministry Muham- 
mad could not command wealth to purchase 
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the froedom of the slaves. He, however, 
preached the religion of liberating slaves 
and made their emancipation a virtue of 
great merit. We read in the Quran : — 

‘It is not righteousness that you turn 
faces towards the East and the West, but 
righteousness is this that one should believe 
in Allah ; and the last day and the angels 
and the Book and the Prophets and give 
away wealth out of love for Him to the near 
of kin and the oi'phans and the needy and 
the way farer and the beggars and for the 
emancipation of captives^ 

‘And what will make you comprehend 
what the up hill road is. It is the setting free 
of slaves, or the giving of food in the 
day of hunger to an orphan’ ^ Again, the 
Quran lays down that a part of Zakat funds 
should be spent in purchasing the freedom 
of the slaves: ‘Alms are only for the poor 
and the needy and the officials appointed 
on them, and tliose whose hearts arc made 
to incline to truth, and emancipation of cap- 
tives and those in debt and in the way of 
Allah and the way farer’.” ^ 

No other revealed book says any thing on 

1- II . 177. 3. XC: 11-16 sT IX 
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the subject, aud no other Prophet including 
Jesus inspired his followers to emancipate the 
slaves; or to mitigate their sufterings. 

“The Prophet, ’"however, says Syed Ameer 
Ali, “exorted his followeis repeatedly in 
the name of God to cnfronchiso slaves, than 
which there was not an act nun-e acceptible 
to God ! He ruled that for certain sins of 
omission the penalty should be the manu- 
mission of slaves. He ordered that slaves 
should bo allowed to purchase their liberty by 
the wages of their services ; and that in case 
the unfortunate beings had no present means 
of gain, and wanted to eaim in some othet 
employment enough for that purpose, they 
should be allowed to leave their master 
on an agreement to the effect . , . , In 
certain contingencies, it was provided that 
the slaves should become enfranchised with- 
out the interference; and even against 
the will cf their master. The con- 
tract or agreement in which the least 
doubt was discovered was construed most 
favourably in the interest of slave : and 
the slightest promise on the part of the 
master was made obligatory for the purpose 
of enfranchisement. He placed the duty of 
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kindnens towards the slave on the same 
footing with the claims of kmdred an 
neighbours, and fellow travellers and wa^ 
farers,’ encouraged manumission to the 
freest extent, and therewith the gift of a 
‘portion of that wealth which God has given 
you,’ and prohibited sensual uses ot _ a 
master’s power over a slave with 
of divine mercy to the wronged. ^ o 
a slave is the expiation for ignorant y 
slaying a believer and for certain forms of 
untruth. The whole tenor ' 

teachings made ‘permanent chattelhood o 

caste impossible, and it is simp y a us 
of words to apply the word “slavery ’ m th^e 
English sense to any status known ® ® 

legislation of Islam.” ^ The Quran abolished 
all kinds of slavery with the single exception 
of the bondage that resulted from fighting, 
provided it was in self-defence. Thus a 
Muslim is prohibited from making o ers 
his slaves ; he may make prisoners of war, 
but only in a self-defensive fight, n oi er 
to make distinction between the two, 
a slave and a war-captive, the Quran does 
not style the latter Ahad, t he Ara ^o 
^ 1. The Spiri of P* 
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equivalent for slave. “Those whom your 
right hand possesses” is the term used 
by the Quran to designate that class. It 
not only defines the exclusive mode in which 
a man could be brought under a Btuslim’s 
bondage, but it shows also that a Muslim's 
bondsman is not a slave, but a fallen foe, 
otherwise his equal; and that he should either 
be ransomed or set free out of favour; and the 
latter ooxirse was adopted by the Holy 
Prophet in most cases. AVhen the Holy 
Prophet or the Quran used the word “adcf’ 
(slave' for bondsman it should be remem- 
bered that reference in such case is only to 
such as were already under the bondage 
under the old custom. The immediate^ 
liberation of such slaves was likely to cause 
many and far-reaching complications. The 
slave class possessed no wealth they had 
no property or xneans of subsistence. Their 
immediate emancipation would have pro- 
duced a class of penniless vagabonds and 
indolent beggars, as their life-long abject 
dependence had killed all initiative in them. 
The task of Islam was not only to secure 
the freedom of slaves but also to make 
them useful members of society. And the 
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Holy Prophet did exactly the same. The 
difficulty of the task can bo ^judged from 
what happened in England and other Euro- 
pean countries to abolish the slave trade. In 
England, thrice a Bill was introduced into 
the Parliament and thrice it was rejected. 
England had to pay three hundred thousand 
pounds to the Portuguese for giving up the 
trade in north of the Equator. She paid 
Spain an indemnity of four hundred 
thousand pounds to bring th,' Spanish 
trade to an end, and an enormous sum 
went to pay off companies and private 
adventurers including the church. The 
Prophet had no wealth to purchase the 
freedom of slaves yet he possessed 
an inexhaustible treasure of the soul and 
mind. The most deep rooted evils were 
swept off before his mighty c-ommand as 
a straw before a strong gale. Besides the 
Quranic injimctioirs, with regard to the 
freedom of slaves, a portion of the public, 
money was sot aside for this purpose. The 
Prophet personally took keen interest in 
emancipating the slaves. “In the Meccan 
life,” says Lord Headley, the Prophet had 
chance of making man.y slaves. His own 
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slaves he released an<I liis friend and 
follower Abu^ Bakr freed a large number 
of his slaves and purchased a number to set 
thorn free. When the Prophet came to 
Medina and the conditions of warfare began, 
the following verso was revealed which 
totally abolished slavery of the old typo, 
and made war-captivity the only kind of 
slavery— if it may be called such — permissi- 
ble in Islam : — ‘It is not fit for a Prophet 
that he should take captives unless he 
has fought and triumphed.” ^ The verse 
lays down a condition under which a 
person forfeits his liberty at the hand of 
another. In other words the verse abolished 
slavery and allowed Muslims to make war- 
prisoners, and this only so long as the war 
lasted as the following shows : — “So when 
you meet in a battle those who disbelieve, 
then smite their necks, until when you have 
overcome them then make them prisoners, 
and then either set them free as a favour or 
let them ransom (themselves) until the war 
terminates.” ^ 

It must, however, be borne in mind that 
the Holy Prophet was ever on the defensive 


1. Vni:67 


8. XLVII:4. 
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ill all liis battles. He was forced to arms 
to protect his life which was sought with 
ruthless pertinacity by his enemies. The 
verses quoted above are very clear and need 
no explanation. It is apparent that Muslims 
are not allowed to take men or women in 
slavery. The Quran and Islam are entirely 
against this ignoble institution. 

As in theory so in practice the Prophet 
was a great champion of slaves or war- 
prisoneis. Most of the war-prisoners at 
Badr were released on ransom, while 
others pm’chased their- freedom by teaching 
the Muslims how to read and write. When 
after a succession of battles, the Prophet 
entered Mecca as an undisputed victor, his 
very fii’st act was of an enfranchiser, as 
he gave free pardon to all enemies, who were 
then under his feet. His entry into Mecca 
and the magnificent example set by him 
in pardoning his bitter enemies stands out 
like a bacon not only for Arabia but for the 
whole of the world and for all times. In Islam 
slaves attained to the highest position. 
Kutub-ud-Din, the founder of the Slave 
Dynasty in India, was a war-prisoner, and 
as such a slave. But he won the •‘^avours 

I 



of his master and became his successor. He 
himself liad a war-prisoner, 81iamsh-ud-Diii, 
Atlamash, tc whom hi^ master gave his 
daughter in marriage. Not loss than eight 
kings, wlio belonged to the slaro Djmasty 
I'uled in India, Subiiktagin, the father of 
l\rahmud of (rhaziii, the fanrous invader of 
India, was tigain a slave, captured in war by 
Aliptagin, the hist King of the Ghazni Dy- 
nasty, but became his successor. There were 
slave.s who led the Muslhn armies which 
consisted of the cream of Islamic society. 
In modern times, the Amir Abdur Rahman; 
th*^ grandfather of the Ex Amir of 
Afghenistan, made liis slave the Commander- 
in-Ohief of his forces. Another of his slaves 
filled the important post of High Treasurer, 
while two othei's of his slaves were given 
the highest positions in the Government. 
The European scholai-s who have studied 
Islam with an unbiased mind have come 
to the conclusion that Islam does <;ondemn 
slavery and aims at its abolition and the 
only legal cause of bringing others into 
bondage is prisonership of war. I should like 
to quote here a passage from the book of 
Professor Snouok Hurgrorje. He says : 
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“The law of Islam regulated the position 
of slaves with much equity. There is a great 
body of testimony from people * who have 
spent a part of their lives among Muham- 
madan nations which does justice to the 
benevolent treatment which bondsmen 
receive from their masters there. Besides 
that, we are bound to state that in many 
Western countries, or countries under 
Western domination, whole groups of the 
population live under ciroutiisLancos with 
which those of Muhammadan slavery may 
be compared with advantage. 

“The only legal cause of slavery is pri- 
sonership of war, or born from slave parents. 
The captivity of enemies of Islam has not 
at all necessarily the effect of enslaving 
them, for the competent authorities mav 
dispose of them in any other way ; also in 
the way prescribed by modern international 
law or custom. In proportion to the reali- 
zation of the political ideal of Islam, the 
number of its enemies must dimintsli and 
the possibility of enslaving men consequently 
decrease. Setting slaves free is one of the 
most meritorious works and at the same 
time a regular atonement for certain trans- 
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gressions of the sacred law. According to 
the Muhamoiadan principle, slavery is an 
institution destined to disappear.” 

The Holy Prophet has laid special stress 
on creating a fraternity between slaves and 
their masters. Ho has said : “Verily your 
slaves are your brothers. Grod has placed 
them under you. Whoever, then, has his 
brother under him, he should feed with food 
of which he himself eats and clothe him with 
such clothing as he himself wears. And 
do not impose upon him duty which is 
beyond his power to perform, or if you com- 
mand him to do what he is unable to do 
then assist him in that affair.” This principle 
of brotherhood between the master and his 
slave, which was carried out into practice 
evinces the largeness of the Prophet’s heart. 
The Prophet also enjoined upon his followers 
the education of slave-girls to raise the 
status of the latter. “If a man,” says the 
Prophet, “has a slave-girl in his possession, 
and he instructs her in polite accomplish- 
ments and gives her good education and then 
frees her and marries her he shall be re- 
warded with a double reward.” This should 
be compared with the Roman and the 
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Oliristian ordinances which prohibited marri- 
age between slaves and free men. Mr. 
Lane in his Arabian Nights^ bears testi- 
mony to the good treatment^ awar- 
ded to this class in Egyptian families. 
“They are,” he says, “often instructed in 
plain needle work and embroi lery and 
some times in music and dancing. Eor- 
merly, many of them possessed liter ivy 
accomplishments to quote largely fion 
esteemed poets or even to compose extempore 
verses.” The Holy Prophet was very 
keenly interested in the kind treatment 
towards slaves. Once he said; —Let no 
one of you say, when addressing his bondsman 
Abdi (my slave) or Amti (my maid servant), 

' but let him say ‘my young man,’ ‘my young 
maid,’ and ‘my young boy.’ And another 
occasion he remarked “My ^ friend G-abrial 
continued to enjoin kindness in slaves, until 
I thought people should never be taken as 
slaves.” These were no lip homilies, but 
were reduced into most literal practice. 

“PearOod in the matter of prayer and 
in the matter of those whom your right 
hand possess” wore the words repeated by 
the Holy Prophet on his death-bed which 
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sliows that no one else could feel so great 
:!u anxiety for the slave class. One can 
jnnltiply inslianco after instance in his pre- 
(iopts and practice showing how he abhorred 
the ill-treatment of slaves. I quote one of 
his well-known dicta which sums up them 
all. He said ; ‘‘He who beats his slave with- 
out fault or slaps him on the face, his atone- 
ment for that is freeing him.” Abu Masud, 
one of the Amar says : “I was beating a 
slave of mine ; I turned back and saw the 
Holy Pi'ophet, and said to him : “O Prophet 
of God, he is now free for the sake of God.” 
The Prophet replied : “If you had not done 
it, verily fire would have touched you.” 

Ainong the evils of the institution was 
the custom of making slave-girls act as pros- 
titutes to profit by this ignoble trade. It 
was strictly prohibited. The evil of con- 
cubinage was removed by making rightful 
wedlock essential for cohabitation with 
women in bondage. Marriage with slave 
girls was encouraged, and such an alliance 
paved the way for their enfi'anohisement. The 
Holy Quran says -“And marry those among 
you who are single and those who are fit 
ainong your male-slaves and your female 
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slaves. If they are needy, Allah will make 
them free from want out of His grace, and 

Allah is amply giving, knowing and 

do not compel your slave-girls to prostitu- 
tion.^ During the life time of the Prophet 
the status of the slaves was immensely raised. 
They were treated by their masters as their 
equals or brothers. Abu Huraira, a com- 
panion of the Prophet saw a man riding 
and his slave running after him. Abu 
Huraira said to the man : “Take him behind 
you on the boast, 0 servant of G-od, verily 
he is your brother and his life is like your 
life.” When Jerusalem was beseiged, the 
Caliph Umar was requested to come in per- 
son to the city, because the chief patriarch 
of the place declared that he would surrender 
if the Caliph himself comes to settle the 
terms of peace. In this journey, the Caliph 
was accompanied by his servant, but they 
had only one camel to ride on. So they 
rode by turns. It happened that at the 
last stage of the Journey it was the turn 
of the servant to ride. They reached the 
Muslim camp, and the General Obeda saw 
that the servant was on the camel, while 
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the Oomnianclcr of the Faithful was running 
after him. Tlie Cfeneral objoctoJ to it and 
su2:4resfcefl tliat it was not becoming of the 
flighty of a caliph. Umar said; “None has 
said like this before you, and your words 
will bring curse upon iluslims. Surely we 
were tlie Jiiost degraded of peoples and 
most despicable and tlie fewest of all. 
(.Tod gave us honour and greatness through 
Islam, and if we seek it now in other ways 
than Islam, God will bring us into disgrace.” 
This instance shows how slaves and servants 
were treated by the hluslim rulers of early 
da 5 rs. The Prophet himself gave his cousin 
Lady Zainub, in marj-iage to a slave and 

made his son Usama a commander of an 
army. 

I have already said that the immediate 
liberation of the whole slave-class would 
have caused an economic upheaval. Islam, 
therefore, adopted gradual measures. The 
Quran has laid down : — “And to those of 
your slaves who desii-e a deed of manu- 
iXlifosioii} 6X6cut0 it for if you know 

good in them and give them the property 
which God has given you.”i The 
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words ‘‘if you know good in them” 
were explained by the Holy Prophet to mean 
‘‘if you know they are good in some handi- 
craft,” by which they can earn their sub- 
sistence. The master is enjoined to give 
a portion of his wealth to his freed man to 
give him a good start in life. Muslims are 
also enjoined to contribute towards the price 
of emancipation of slaves. The Holy Pro- 
phet himself assisted Sulaiman of Persia 
in purchasing his freedom, by planting three 
hundred palm trees with his own hands, this 
being a condition of manumission. The 
other condition was with regard to the pay- 
ment of a certain amount of money as ran- 
.som, for which subscription was raised. The 
Lady Ayisha, the Prophet’s wife, similarly 
assisted a female slave in obtaining her 
freedom. These facts speak for themselves. 
Yet the Christian propagandists like pi’o- 
fessor Margoliouth have the courage to say 
that the idea of the abolition of slavery never 
occurred to the Prophet, or that it was 
Islam that engrafted slavery on humanity. 
But such Christian writers must know that 
from Moses to Jesus no prophet nor the 
so called redeemer of humanity ever trou- 
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bledhimself to think of the slaves. The 
ignoble institution syncihroniscd with the 
human race 'from its very beginning, and 
pt no prophet ever dreamt of dealings with 
it. It is only Muhammad who raised his 
voice ap^ainst it. It should, however, be 
admitted that slavery has not yet died a 
natural death designed for it by Islam 
Negroes are still seen in certain ‘ wealthy 
Aiab houses, but responsibility for this lies 
at others’ doors. Islam abolished sla;ery 
with the single exception of war captivity 
and It, as is reasonable, this kind of bonda-e 
cannot be strictly brought under the cata- 
gory of slavery, it may safely be said that 
the Holy Prophet banished slavery from 
the Muslim lands. It is, however, the Euro- 
pean nations that revived it in Africa for 
supplying labour in colonies. In Africa 
the so called “savages” were easily induced to 
sell their country men. But it is a happy 
sign that Islam is making head way in 
Africa, and Bishop Fogarty of Damaraland 
has rightly observed : “It will make areal 
sense of brotherhood.” The univemal bro- 
therhood established by Islam only, in the 
world, is a poteht factor for bringing ’si a.e^^ 
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to an end, though wai'-captivity will, on the 
other hand, continue as long as war exists 
in the world. But, I would ask my Arab 
Co-religionists to reflect that, if they purchase 
slaves from these Negro lands, they are acting 
against the teachings of theii’ own Prophet:”^ 

Thus Islam is the only religion, that has 
redeemed humanity from the long and tirue 
honoured curse of slavery ; and therefore 
in the words of Syed Ameer Ali, “it remains 
for the Muslims to show the falseness of the 
aspersions cast on the memory of the great 
Prophet, by proclaiming in explicit terms 
that slavery is reproached by their faith and 
discountenanced by their code.”^ 
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CHAPTER. X. 

ISLAM AND SOCIALISM. 

Socialisin is the theory by which we seek 
thioui?h the action of the central democratic 

authority, abetter distribution, andlnt 

^bordinatiou thereto, a bettor production 
of wealth than that which generally prevails 
through the activities of imlivlduals ^ 
society. The leading idea of the socialist is to 

convert into general benefit what is now the 

gam of the few. “Ho shares this idea with 
the anarchist, the positivist, the co-operator 
and other reformers; but uulike them to 
secure his end he would employ the con-’ 
pulsory powers of the sovereign state, or the 
powers of the municipality delegated by the 
sovei^ign.”! _ Socialism aims at securing 
benehis not tor a few, a minority, or even 
u majority but for all citizens. Communism 
has the same end in view; and socialism and 
oomuiunism are sometimes confused in 
popu ai t lought. But the communist need 

an nno ^ he an anarchist, 

while t? modes of Government, 

The It r r communist. 

Th ^iahsts of the present time, do not 

1. Enoyolopaedia Britannioa nti, Editioi 
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demand that all wealth be held in common. 
They demand only that the land and large 
workshops and the means and materials 
on large scale shall be owned by the stated 
The cardinal principal of all socialistic 
theories is the decentralization of wealth. 
The socialist wants that the wealth may not 
be centred in the hands of the few. The 
centralization of wealth has invariably caused 
upheaval in society. It has undermined 
the foundations of great empires. The 
Roman empire was shaken through the 
existence of plebeians and patricians. 
•Roman society was divided into two extremes. 
There was no middle class. The rich were 
rolling in wealth, and squandering it in all 
sorts of vices and pleasures ; while the poor 
were suffering under abject poverty. The 
reaction of this state of affairs, was inevi- 
table and it brought about the down-fall 
of Rome. The French Revolution also 
presented a historic drama of centralization of 
wealth. The national cry of “liberty, equality 
and fraternity” was the natural outcome 
of the tyranny exercised by the French 
aristocracy over the poor. In our own days 
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tlie political catastrophe of Eussia which has 
annihilated the Imperial house of the Czars 
is again due "to the unreasonable distribution 
of wealth and power. Bolshevism which 
has become a menace to the whole civilized 
world is only an extreme form of socialism. 
The modern movements of Bolshevism, com- 
munism, socialism, capitalism and the labour 
question have, with the advance of society, 
assumed a most acute and complicated 
form at present, but their origin may be trac- 
ed back to the very birth of the human race ; 
because they deal with wealth or the means of 
subsistance, which have existed side by side 
with human life. Islam being the religion 
of humanity, could not ignore this important 
problem. The Quran has suggested the 
most reasonable distribution of wealth 
among the whole of mankind and has taken 
effective measures against its centralization. 

Islam, as we have seen, is a 
democratic religion. The spirit of demo- 
racy prevails throughout its teachings. 
In politics as well as in all other 
social activities, it aims at the general wel- 
fare of all citizens. The Prophet, however, 
was not an idle dreamer. He was a prac- 
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tical reformer ; and, therfore, he nas iBwe-j 
duced through Islam a practical form oi 
socialism, which is free from all the defects 
of the utopian socialism of the West. In 
this chapter I propose to examine the 
various steps which Islanr has taken to realize 
the better distribution and production of 
wealth than in ordinary circumstances, in 
which man is generally given up to Mammon- 
worship. Firstly, Islam is against the 
centralization of wealth ; and, that is why the 
Quran has inaugurated the inheritance law 
by which the property of a deceased person 
is distributed among his children including 
females and other relatives. The English 
daw of inheritance gives the deceased’s 
property exclusively to the eldest son and thus 
contributes to the centralization of wealth. 
The Hindu law excludes the females from 
inheritance ; and while thus degrading 
woman-hood tends to circumscribe the 
circulation of wealth in a narrow circle of 
male issues. But the Islamic law aims at 
the decentralization of wealth, and distri- 
butes the heritage among all relations of the 
deceased. It gives due share to the 
daughters and thus circulates the wealth 
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to other families to which they are married. 
The Quran is explicit on these points : — 

“Allah &ijoins you concerning your 
children : the male shall have the equal 
of the portion of two females; then if they 
are more than two females, they shall have 
two-thirds of what the deceased has left, 
and if there is one, she shall have the half ; 
and as for his parents, each of them shall 
have the sixth of what he has left if he has 
a child, but if he has no child and (only) 
his two parents inherit him, then nis mother 
shall have the third ; but if he has brothers, 
then his mother shall have the sixth after 
(the payment of) a bequest he may have 
bequeathed or a debt ; your parents and your 
children, you know nor which of them is the 
nearer to you in usefulness ; this is an ordi- 
nance from Allah : surely Allah is Knowing, 
Wise. 

“And you shall have half of what your 
wives leave if they have no child, but if they 
have a child, then you shall have a fourth of 
what they leave after (payment of) any 
bequest they may have bequeathed or a 
debt; and they shall have the fourth of 
what you leave if you have no child, but 
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if you have a child then they shall have 
eighth of what you leave after (payment of) 
a bequest you may have bequeathed or a 
debt, and if a man or a woman leaves pro- 
perty to be inherited by neither parents nor off- 
spring, and he (or she) has a brother or a sis- 
ter, then each of the two shall have the sixth 
but if they arc more than that, they shall be 
sharer in the third after (pajnnent of) any 
bequest that may have been bequeathed 
or a debt that does not harm (others); 
this is an ordinance from Allah : and Allah 
is Knowing Forbearing. These are Allah’s 
limits and whoever obeys Allah and His 
Apostle, He will cause him to enter gardens 
beneath which rivers flow to abide in them ; 
and this is the great achievement. 

“And whoever disobeys Allah and His 
Apostle and goes beyond His limits, He will 
cause him to enter fire to abide in it, and 
he shall have an abasing chastisement.”! 

The white nations of Europe and 
America, and the coloured races of Asia 
and Africa, may well follow this Islamic law 
for the more reasonable distribution of wealth 
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and to the general betterment of human 
society. 

Secondly, Islam disallows the baneful 
system of usury which has ever proved a 
curse for humanity, and has caused the cen- 
tralization of wealth in the hands of a few 
at the expense of the majority. The Jews 
in Europe, and the Baiiyas in India are the 
cancer of society that have sapped the 
national vitality. The Grovernment of India 
have been ever keen to take steps to safe- 
guard the ryots fi’om the clutches of the 
usurers. The Land Alienation Act, which 
prohibited the passage of the land owned 
by the agricultural classes to non-agricul- 
tural was meant to protect, from the money 
lending class, the peasantry of India 
which is the backbone of the coun- 
try. The Sahukara Bill which is yet receiv- 
ing the attention of the Government is 
another attempt to the same direction ; 
and proposes limitations on the heinous trade 
of the money-lender. But Islam has cut 
down the very roots of the evil. It has dis- 
allowed usury : and has thus saved society 
from all the evils which are inseparably 
connected with the money-lending business. 
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Tte Quran speaks of usury in most despicable 
terms. “Those who swallow down usury cannot 
rise except as one, whom the deyil has pros- 
trated by his touch, does rise. That is 
because they say — Trading is only like 
usury and Allah has allowed trading and 
forbidden usury.”i Again, “Allah does not 
bless usury and He causes charitable deeds to 
prosper.”^ In another place the Quran 
says : “0 you who believe ! do not devour 

usury making additions again and again, 
and be careful of your duty.”^ And again : — 
“And whatever you lay out at usury so 
that it may increase in the property of 
man it shall be no increase with Allah and 
whatever you give in charity desiring 
Allah’s pleasure it is these persons that shall 
get manifold.”^ It is significant that charity 
and usury are mentioned simultaneously. 
It denotes that the system of advancing 
money on usury is against the spirit of charity 
and large heartedness. No doubt, it makes man 
greedy; and deprives him of high morals. It 
makes man in the words of the Quran unable 
“to rise.” And the history of the world bears tes- 
timony to the truth of this statement. The 

1 . 11:875 2. 11:276 3. 111 :129 4. XXX ; 39~ 
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hanya of India is the same banya as he was in 
the days of Akbar. He is entirely absorbed in 

c 

Mamon- worship ; and is absolutely indiffer- 
ent to all what is going on in the world. 
Such people can never change. They can 
never prosper. But the Quran has come to 
elevate humanity. Tliat is why it has prohibit- 
ed usury, the root cause of speculation and 
all other vices of capitalism. 

Thirdly, the Quran gives an impetus 
to commerce and trade ; and tlius w'ants to 
keep money in circulation. It is an impor- 
tant principle of economics that the wealth 
of a country is to be judged by the circulation 
of its money and not by its hoarded wealth. 
Trade keeps all citizens busy and contented.' 
By the fluctuations of business money 
is always changing hands. It does not 
become the monoply of the few, as in the 
case of the money lending class. Everyone 
is hopeful of making money. The national 
spirit is always up. The enterprising genius 
is invariably at working. That is why the 
Quran has inculcated the importance of 
commerce on its followers and has allowed 
them to do business even in the days of 
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pilgrimage.! On Friday too they are 
ordered to disperse at once after the prayer 
and seek after their business. *“But when 
the prayer is ended, then disperse abroad 
in the land and seek of Allah’s grace and 
remember Allah much that you may be 
successful.”'! The expression “Allah’s 
grape” in this verse as in many other places 
of the Quran moans wealth acquired by 
business. It shows that Islam unlike 
other religions does not hate worldly 
possessions. Rather it takes them as the 
bounties of Grod. The whole trend of the 
■Quranic teachings is that men should invest 
their money in business, so that labour 
may get work, and the money may be kept 
in circulation. And that is the only way 
of increasing the national wealth. It was 
through the inspiration of the Quran that 
the early sons of Islam were a nation of 
traders. 

Fourthly, Islam has inaugurated the 
most useful institution of poor rates or zakat. 
It is a tax on the rich for the uplift of the 
poor. I have already discussed it in a pre- 
ceding chapter of this book. But here I 
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must add that the payment of this tax is 
so important that Abu Bakr the first 
Caliph, had to wage war against those 
who refused to pay it ; because the whole 
national life depended on its payment. A 
country which is financially backward ; or 
the citizens of which are labouring under 
fiscal disabilities can make no progress. 
Islam wants that its every citizen must be 
a useful member of society and must earn 
his respectable living. That is why it has 
provided a permanent ^national budget for 
the maintenance of the poor and the 
help of the needy. In 1921 the cabinet 
of England was discussing the advisibility 
of a national pool to meet the demand of the 
labour for a considerable increase in its 
wages. But Islam has already established 
a national pool in the form of the poor rates. 

I cannot conclude this chapter without 
making a reference to the labour question, 
which has assumed an international aspect 
in these days. The Prophet Muhammad is 
a great champion of the labour and the poor. 
He is the saviour of humanity. He is the 
only Prophet who abolished slavery and 
liberated slaves from their long bondage. 
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The labour too is equally indebted to 
him. “Give the labourer,” say^ the Prophet, 
“his wages before his perspiration dries up.” 
These words from the blessed lips of the 
Prophet are pregnant with profound signi- 
ficance. They imply that an adequate 
remuneration should not be withheld from 
the worker, and that the payment of the 
wages should be prompt. In the Ease, as 
in the West, the poor workman is generally 
maltreated : and is seldom handsomelj’- 
paid for his labour. The Prophet wanted 
to eradicate this social evil. Although 
in his days there was no labour trouble , 
yet he was gifted with the Divine insight 
' and with his inward eye he saw the social 
wrongs which were the inevitable sequel 
to the unjust treatment of the labour. He 
realized that the labour was the stamina, 
the backbone of a country, and any dis- 
content in it should necessarily result in 
general chaos in the whole fabric of civil 
life. The Hindu religion and the Christian 
church have done nothing to solve the 
labour question. In India the labour 
is kept trodden down. The caste system 
introduced by the Hindu religion is based 
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^ ™ perfect and perpetual 

siibordination" and should be ^.iven no 

Clan CO to improve its status. The 
Christian church is also wdl known ill 
making and encouraging invidious dis- 
^imdion between the rich and the poor 
i he materialistic tendencies of the a-e’ 
wueh induce people to worship Mainon 
^■'11 the more, have made the state of things 
loni bad to worse. The labourer has become 
however, awakened to his degraded condition 
and IS making a hard struggle to gain his 
legitimate rights. In England tiie labour 
movement is a constant source of anxietv 
tor the Government. In Russia, it has 
assumed the form of Bolshivism, wliich is ' 
^ menace to the whole of civilized 

woild.^ That IS all duo to the fact that 
.^insnamty has done nothing to meet the 
legitimate demands of the labour. 

In Mam, howover, labour has a dig-niflecl 
position The Prophet lias always spoken 
ighly of one who earns his liwing by the 
sweat ot his brow. There is no disgrace, 
no stigma, no social bar for a workman 
m Islam. The Holy Prophet was himself 
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a worker. In Medina he was the kiiiir. Yet 
he would discharge all sorts of the domestic 
duties with his own hands. Maul’d Muhammad 
Ali in his Muhammad the Frophei writes ; — 
“Simplicity and sincerity were the key 
notes of the Prophet’s character. He loved 
virtue for its own sake. High morals which 
formed an attractive feature of his character 
were not an acquisition with him but were 
ingrained in his very nature. He would 
do all sorts of things with his own hands. 
If he wanted to give alms to a beggar he 
would do this with his own hands. He 
would assist his wives in their household 
duties. He would milk his own goats, 
patch his own clothes and mend his own 
shoes. In person would he dust the house, 
and he would tie his camel and look after 
it personally. No woi'k was too low for him. 
He worked like a labourer in the construc- 
tion of his mosque. Again when a ditch 
was being dug to foidify Medina against the 
impending enemy incursion he was seen at 
work among his rank and life. In pei'son 
would he do shopping, not only for his 
household but also for his neigh boui’s and 
friends. Iir brief, he never despised any 
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woik, however humble, notwithstanding the 
dignity of his position as a prophet and king. 
He thus demonstrated through personal 
example that a man’s calling, whether high 
or low, does not constitute the criterion of his 
status.” 

Thus the Prophet has glorified labour. 
He was a practical reformer, and sought 
to infuse the spirit of woi’k into his people. 
Moses escapes from the enemy in a miracu- 
lous way. But the Holy Prophet Muham- 
mad digs a ditcn round Medina to defend 
it and thus sets an example for the posterity. 
Miracles are not wrought every day. 
Nations are not built with miracles. The 
foundation stone of human character, which 
plays an important part in the formation 
of national life, is raised on the solid rock 
of honest labour. Therefore, the Prophet, 
invariably in practice and precept brought 
home to his people that their glory lay in 
being honest workmen. He has shown many 
miracles. But they were all attended with 
honest spirit for work. For instance, he 
faces the enormous odds of the enemy, well 
equipped, and well trained, with a small 
band of his followers untrained and underfed 
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and yet he inflicts the crushing defeat on the 
foe. Is it not a miracle? But the spirit of 
work is also there. The Prophet has thus 
beautifully blended together the spiritual 
and physical aspects of human nature and 
he wants a harmoneous development of them 
both side by side. There have been Divine 
teachers who have laid stress only on the 
spiritual prog^'ess of man with beautiful 
homilies, but their precepts were meant 
for the special circumstances of their own 
age. The gentle Nazariene stands cons- 
picuous for the humble submity of his 
'ethics. Yet it was a special dose for the 
custom ridden and caloiis-hearted Jews. 
Muhammad appears, on the other hand, to 
give humanity an ever lasting code, to teach 
us “all the truth therefore the tenets of his 
religion are based upon universal truths and 
aim at the all-round up-hftof the human 
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CHAPTER XL 
ISLAM AND NATIONALISM. 

With tbo’ progress of human civilization, 
the world has been so many “isms." We hoar 
of “socialism,” of “capitalism,” of “bolshivism” 
of “coinmnnism” and so on. We have 
briefly noticed all of them in a previous 
chapter, and hero propose to deal mth 
“nationalism” which is the most important 
subject of the day; becatise almost in all coun- 
tries of Asia where the parlimontary Govern- 
ment does not exist, the national movement is 
on foot. 

Originally the national movement was 
a reaction against the autocratic power of 
the king, who in ancient times enjoyed a 
sort of Divine authority. The people suffered 
long under bad soverigns, who indulged 
in indiscriminate vices at the cost of the state. 
Sometimes idiots sat on Imperial thrones 
and issued hysterical commands. A Roman 
Emperor is said to have once summoned his 
courtiers in the mid of night. They attended 
the palace, and , waited for about two hours 
with sleepy eyes. At length His Imperial 
Majesty appeared, clothed in a fancy dress 
of a woman. The courtiers bowed down 
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before him to make a formal homage; and 
the emperor passed away smiling and clap- 
ping nnth his hands. He wanted only to 
make a show of his fancy dress. It was, 
therefore, but natural that a reaction must 
set in against the authority of such kings ; 
and that reaction took the form of national- 
ism. People began to question why should 
we be governed by such idiots why should 
we bo govei’ued by a single head who feels 
often giddy with authority; why should we 
not govern for ourselves. 

A rrationalist, therefore, stands for the 
independence of his people, against the abso- 
lute authority of an autocrat. He advocates 
the democratic form of G-overnment ; in which 
a people governs itself. And as, we have seen, 
Islam also wants to establish this mode of 
Govei’nmeut. The Holy Quran has clearly 
said; “Government is to be based upon mutual 
counsel.’’^ And in another place the Holy 
Book enjoins tire Prophet to take counsel 
with his followers in state matters.^ 

Consequently, the Prophet and his 
immediate successors always consulted their 
people and abided, oven at the cost of their 


1. XLn;38 
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own opinion, by the resolutions which the 
council of Muslim oommunity adopted. The 
student of the Islamic Historj’- knows that 
at the time of the battle of Uhad, the Prophet 
was of opinion that IMuslim should fortify 
themselves in the town of Medina, and should 
not face the enemy in an open field. But the 
council of companions, which consisted of 
many youths full of boyish spirit and energy, 
voted for meeting the enemy iu open battle 
field, at .some distance from the town. As 
the majority was in favour of the latter 
view, the Prophet had to give up his personal 
opinion. In short, the spirit of democracy 
pervades throughout the teachings of Islam ; 
and our religion is a strong advocate of the 
democratic form of government. Accord- 
ing to Islam a government ought to be 
based on the will of the people, and not 
on the physical force of Imperialism. Islam 
is, therefore, a staunch supporter of a national 
movement, provided it is carried on in a 
constitutional way with the sole object of 
safeguarding the interests of the people. 

But like all living things, the words of a liv- 
ing language too, undergo a change, with the 
change in the views of the people. Nationalism, 
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as we have seen, was originally the reaction 
against the power of the king. It was meant 
for shifting the centre of authority from a king 
to a nation. But power generally fosters 
vices. It did the same thing here. When 
power was placed in the hands of nations 
instead of kings, the former fell a pray to 
the same vices as the latter. With national- 
ism, nations or their representatives took the 
place of kings ; and now they began to play 
the role of autoci'at sovereigns. They 
began to domineer and tyrannize over the 
weaker nations. The exploitation of the 
weaker nations by the ruling ones is a matter 
of common experience. Therefore, a simul- 
_ taneous change came into the significance 
of tho word “nationalism.” It began to denote 
a creed for the national glory and national 
superiority. The ruling nations of the word 
began to think that they were bom to 
govern and exploit and were entitled to 
enjoy special privileges, denied to others. The 
air of prestige, and national honour became 
their chief concern. They became absorbed 
in a sort of national conceit. The Romans 
in their imperifi,! days thought that they 
were the chosen people and above all 
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liuaiiiliation. A Eomaii slave was arrested 
and beaten by the orders of the Governor 
of Sicily and it is said that at every flash 
of the stripe the slave creid out : “I am a 
Roman”. He thought that his being a Roman 
Avas a sure guarantee of saving him from 
every sort of disgrace and trouble. The 
national pride fostered by nationalism, 
generally rouses the national aspirations 
and promotes racial prejudices which often 
result in social and political up-heavals. The 
bloodly arena of the Great War which will 
ever remain a blot on the face of human 
civilization was after all due to Germany’s love 
for national aspirations. She wanted to 
extend her dominions on the ruins of the 
British and the French possessions. This 
jahase of nationalism which engenders racial 
superiority, racial hatred and racial distinc- 
tions; and eventually brings about human 
bloodshed and political catastrophies, has been 
vehemently condemned by Islam. The 
Quran speaks of humanity as one without 
any distinction of caste and colour. The 
geographical boundries do not count with 
the Holy Book. It says : “And people are 
naught but a single nation, so they disagree 
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and hd'l. not a wor<l already gone before 
from your Lord, the matter would have 
( citainly been decided between them in 
respect of which they disagreed Again : 
“0 you men ! surely we have created you 
of a male and a female and made you tribes 
and families, that you may know each other, 
surely most honourable of you with iVllah 
is the one among you most careful of his 
dutv.”® This verso cloarlv layvS down that 
one’s honour does not depend upon the family 
or nation one belongs to, but on one’s own 
actions. The division of tribes or nations is 
simply meant to know each other; and is not the 
basis of any precedence. The Holy Prophet 
is also reported to have said : “There is no 
’superiority for the Arab to the non-Arab 
and noi' loi' a non-Arab to the A rab. All 
of you are the sons of Adam.” Thus colour, 
creed, and language, the community of 
which is the sole basis of a nation in our 
modem times have no recognition in Islam. 
A Muslm does not think of a single country. 
TTi'q sympathies are universal. He loves 
his mother-land, no doubt ; but he would 
never assert his superiority on th e ground 
1. X; 19 2. XLIX:13 
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of his being an Indian or a African. His whole 
honour rests on his personal character and 
his religion, which has established a univer- 
sal brotherhood of man. He is the harbinger 
of the Divine Message, which is meant for 
the whole of humanity ; and which is the 
dearest thing to his heai't. He will never 
hate a foreigner for his nationality ; because 
he does not believe in distinctions of colour 
and creed. He will never resort to violence 
simply on racial grounds ; because his 
religion is cosmopolitan. He loves all and 
hates none. The history of India for the 
last 25 years is an eloquent testimony to it. 
There have been political agitations and 
political murders. There have been out 
burst of bombs and open manifestations of 
violence. There has been a huge, persistent 
propaganda against the British Govemment ; 
and some times open violence has been 
pr^%ed against the “satanic Government.” 
But^aslims as a community have always 
kept aloof from the creed of political violence. 
Why ? For the simple reason that from the 
religious point of view they do not beUeve 
in racial hatred; and they do not want to 
promote it. They are quite prepared to 
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servo their countiy in r eonstitutioual way ; 
but the spirit of racial tension, with whicli 
tho political atmosphere of Tndi^ is unfortu- 
nately saturated at picsont is foreign to 
Muslims. I am not a politician ; and have 
no claims to judge precisely the Hindus’ 
mentality towards Indian politics. But from 
what I havv- gathered, as a lay-man from the 
Hii'.du pulpit and press, I can safely say ta.it 
the present pi'ograniino for civil disobedience 
and tho l)oycott of foreign goods is not a fair 
and honest attempt' at constitutional reform 
in the administration of the couuti-y. It 
.smells of racial prejudices. A ‘'nationalist '' 
hates a foreigner for his being a foreigner. 
But a Muslim cannot do this. A Muslim will 
never kill a Hindu or a Christian simply 
for his being a Hindu or a Christian. But 
there have been cases in which English- 
men liave been murdered at tho hands of 
“nationalists” simply for their being English- 
men. The cowardly luurdor of Mr. Saunders 
and tho still more cowardly attempt at the 
Viceroy’s life will illustrate my statement. 

I think tho prosenc political situation 
of India and the campaign of civil 
disobedience are due to two rr'a.sons;- 
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Firstly, the Hindu religion is, and has always 
been, a factor in aggravating racial distinc- 
tions and colour pi-ejudiccs. Within its own 
fold, it has made many water-tight conipavt- 
inents and has created an unbridgeable gidf 
between the Hindus and the “Untouchables.” 
Secondly, the spirit of modern national- 
ism, which, as wo have seen, fosters racial 
hatred has been borrowed by Indians 
from the "Western nations. The remedy 
of this evil, however, which prevails 
in the East as well as in the West, 
lies in Islam. Co-operation and mutual 
good-will are the things needed most to-day.’ 
A united and pi’osperous humanity ought 
to be our goal, and this is the creed of Islam. 
Let the East and the West try to reach 
this goal. The Congress has seen that its 
claims for non-violence have been futile. 
The recent disturbances at Karachi, 
Chittagong, Sholapur, Calcutta and Peshawar 
have proved, if any proof is wanted, that the 
Congress creed of non-violence is simply a 
farce ' which can bring no blessing. The 
so-called “apostle of peace” seems to have 
no control over the masses. He should take 
a lesson, from 'these unfortune happenings. 
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It is, however, significant tliat the 
Muslhns as a community, have baen conspi- 
cuously aloof from the movement of civil 
disobedience. Their leaders, with a few 
exceptions, here and there, which are a 
worthy of notice, have unanimously advised 
their co-religionists not to participate in 
the present movement, which is far from being 
a fair ajid constitutional attempt at 
political advance. His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, who is not only the pre- 
mier ruling chief of India; but has also won 
from the Muslims, for his religious zeal and uni- 
que munificence to uphold the cause of Islam, 
the title of Muhy-iil-millat Wciddin (the Revi- 
vor of the Community and the Faith) has re- 
cently issued a manifesto concerning the pre- 
sent political situation of India, and has coun- 
selled his co-roligionists and other Indians 
to maintain peace and order; and to achieve 
political advance by constitutional repre- 
sentation in the Round Table Conference, 
which is going to bo held in London to 
(sonsider the question of political ireforms 
in India. The manifesto runs thus : — 

“In common with every true well-wisher 
of India I have been caused much distress 
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c'pd aiixi^ly by the nm '.3 of recent events 
ill -fhis coLrajiiy. iMat+ci'. have now rcaehod 
a whoi I would bo faihii" in my duty 
not o ily to my Mtato but to India and the 
Empire, il I itmam silent any lona^or, moie 
G'pcciallv a- T am yiveii to understand that 
mv co-iehi>ionists look to mo for .x lead at 
a time when a Cii->i. is impending lu tho 
£?ovoinanco of India as a whole. At this 
junciuiG, tlio ('ndi'a'.oui ot ail, and more 
particularly of those in a position of res- 
ponsibility and trust, should bo directed to 
lindinpc a solution of India’s difficulties in a 
form of Govcrniuont for thofutmo th it will 
eoiianand the support of all reasonable 
men of every ciocd and of every ixar.ty 
as being best calculated to ensure the 
enduring peace and prospoiity of the coun- 
try in general. To this end, a Round Table 
Confoi'eneo is being convened in London. 
As the Faithlul Ally of the liiitish (lovern- 
inent, it is my intention to make towards 
its success the contribution that is due 
from my Stat i and from my House. A 
few months ago I gave uttoranco, on a 
public occasion, to the above sentiments, and 
aunomiced the policy that I pi-oposod to 




ms EXALTED HIGHNESS THE NIZAM OF 
HYDERABAD DECCAN. 
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follow. oftlio Ooiiforonce can 

onis^ bo r.ohiovocl if all cr..cl.s and parties co- 
ootwato ill tli-^ prc-Mitation of i^ioir respective 
easn^ in an atinospboro cf friendliness and 
goodwill. i eariio‘''tly appeal to all, and 
lucre pariieularly to niy eo-roligiouists nr 
Tn«l' ’ to nali-^e tlieitlicir coaiuron wolf me hc-i 
inmderly pre^iuv,., and in tiio prowsion 

the future system of (iovcrniuont of such 
hafeguanh a-^wili secure trail connnunitics 
and iuieiests tlieir lightful position in their 

ilothorhmd. l.cl evvi-yonc, thoroforo, set 
himself against any attenipt to destroy the 
foundations of order and range hiinseli boldly 
oii the side of constituted auiliority in the 
Btate or Proi’ince wherein his lot is cast. For 
■ nuseir, 1 tahe my stand as iny ancestors took 
theirs, on the time-honoured Treaties that 
exist betwi'en my ttiate and the British 


(lovernmenl. In these, it has linen declare 
tliat “the fric'nds ami eneuiies of cither snail 
bo tlu' friends and enemies of both.” To this 
declaration I have always adhered and, God 

willing, will e.vi'r adhere. ^ , c? i -u 

SiuiUarly Eis llignoss tho Nawab Sahib, 

Bahawalpur, who rules prorthejrrmni^^- 
1. ‘tA.* BuUeUnoinbUdyim. 
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liiii State ill tlie Paiijab, and ri^litly, re- 
presents tiiG ancient Plouse of the Abbasido 

IT 

Caliphs, to whom the world owes so much, 
has issued a manifesto in which His Highness 
has fully dealt with the present political situa- 
tion of the country, and has reminded his 
co-religionists of their religious duty at this 
jimctine. This manifesto reads as follows : — 

“I have watched with great concern 
and deep regret the course of events in 
British India. Every true Indian must view 
with poignant grief the welter of anarchy 
and lawlessness into wnich the ignorant 
nias«es are being dragged. While there can 
bo no objection to the legitimate expression 
of political views and aspirations, it is un- 
fortunate that the ways and means advocated 
and adopted by the extremist school of politi- 
cal thought of Indian nationalism have been 
productive of more harm than good. They 
cannot possibly be justified or defended on 
grounds of religious principles, or even for 
reasons of political expediency. 

“The so-called peaceful movement of civil 
disobedience has during the past few months 
amply demonstrated its mischievous and 



violent potentialities throughout the leno-th 
and breadth of the country. The unfortunate 
happenings at distant places Ijjvo Peshawar, 
Chittagong, i\r.ymen8ingh. Sholapar and 
Dacca (to mention a few important centres 
of violent demonstrations), causing an infinite 
amount of human suffering, loss of life and 
property, are sufiieient to prove, if any proof 
iA needed, that noisy pretensions paraded 
on behalf of the peaceful character of the 
campaign have been ox])osed to bo absolutely 
false and unfounded. 

“The country has been plunged into a 
welter of misery, bloodshed and chaos; general 
unrest and anarchy are the order of the day ; 
all respect for law and constituted authority is 
•fast disappt‘aving, and the pe iceful administra- 
tion of this unfortunate laud has been upset 
and imsc'tticd 

“The ignorant and the unsophisticated 
masses are being innoculated with a re- 
bellious and rcivolutiouary poison, and the 
lessons of racial hatred are being indus- 
triously imparted and inculcated into the 
impressionable and imbalanced minds of the 
younger generation. 

“The great “apostle of peace” may decide 
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any clay to sit clovrn in sack cloth, and ashos 
over the disastrous result of his peaceful and 
non-Tiolcnt incssa,i?G to the world, but no 
amount of lopontancc and no plausible expla- 
nations could exonerate him of the sinful 
achievements of the line of action recom- 
mended and pnrsuGcl by him for the emanci- 
pation of the motherland. 

“Facts are facts, and must be stated, 
however unpleasant their narration may bo. 
It is an axiomatic truth that no sound poli- 
tical progress can be acliiovod without res- 
pect for law and order. Mere catch-words 
and violent political doctrines cannot briug 
the millonium. All progress must ovolvo in 
an ordoi’ly manner 

“At this juncture, the recent manifesto 
issued by H. E. H. the Nizam of Hjulerabad, 
the Euler of the premier State, has been 
thrice welcome. The Nizam’s timely warn- 
ing to his own subjects and the Slusalinans 
of India, coming as it does from a ver,y 
responsible and friendly quarter, is bound to 
carry conviction with his co-religionists, as well 
as with the saner section of non-Musalman 
communities. 

“He has given the light lead, and I hasten 
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to endorse and lend my unqualified support 
to cvoiy woid and scntiincnt contained in his 
memorable utterance in the best interest 
of the country, and of the Musalmans in 
paitieular. 

Kelig-ion’s Commaj^d. 

“Apart from my position as a Ruler of an 
Indian State, pledged to duty and traditions 
of loyalty and alleaianco to the Paramount 
Power, I have in my private and poi-sonal 
capacity as a citizion of this country, given 
my most careful and anxious attention 
to the problems, affecting the vital interests 
of the teeming population of the country, and 
the Musalmaii community in particular of 
the Punjab and Sindh Provinces, whose 
needs and wants I am in a privileged position 
to understand and appraise correctly. 

“After due deliberation, I have come to 
the unhesitating conclusion that the call 
of duty at the present moment is very 
clear and must be cheerfully and promptly 
responded to, in the best interest of all con- 
cerned. 

“Religion, which is the dearest object and 
the most cheiished object of a Musalman’s 



reiioratiou, must ro£?iiJato aJ] his actions, 
whether in private or public life, and must 
furnish true guidance for his activities 
in the domain of politics, as olsowlicre. 

“The Prophet has incloa-- and unequivocal 
terms condemned all seditions and distur- 
bances — Alfitmt-u-ashadd-u-minal qatl. Sedi- 
tion being much worse than murder, the 
holy saying should, once for all, set a seal 
on ail inischief-mongoring and seditious 
activities. 

“Again, the Holy Book lays down the 
mandate for the guidance of the Muslims— . 
La tufsidoo fil arz, (do not create disturbances 
on earth). 

“The oixler is clear and admits of no 
legal quibbling. It is certainly a matter of 
oonsiderahle satisfaction that the IMusal- 
mans, as a community, have so far refrained 
from participating in the civil disobedience 
movement, but unfortunately there are signs 
that attemps are being made to seduce them 
to join the movement. 

‘T, therefore, appeal to thorn (particularly 
to my Muslim brethren and neighbours 
in the Punjab and Sindh Provinces) with all 
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tbe earnestness and sincerity at my com- 
mand to resist the temptation of transgress- 
ing the dictates of their sacrecT religion, and 
to keep steadfast to their resolution of achiev- 
ing political advance by really peaceful and 
constitutional methods. 

“These methods, I am confident, in the 
final run would be found to be more effective 
and less unpleasant. The present unfriendly 
policy of the extreme political section is 
bound to embitter and accentuate differences 
and will probably lead to nowhere. 

My earnest appeal to my people is— 
“don’t lose heart and don’t lose your head ; 
and everything will be all-right in its own 
good time.” The signs are propitious at the 
present moment, and the British nation can 
and do fully understand your difficulties. 
They are responsive to the desire and de- 
mand of the country for political develop- 
ment on peaceful and constitutional lines, 
and it would be sheer insanity to reject the 
programme of co-operation and the preferred 
hand of friendship. 

“Fortunately for the country, we have 
two statesmen of outstanding ability, gifted 
with large-hearted sympathy and sound 
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judgment in H. E. Lord Irwin, the present 
Viceroy and Mr. Wedgwood Benn, the 
Secretary of "State for India, and from their 
pdblic utterances it is abundantly clear that 
they ai'e quite prepared and, willing to help 
the Indian cause in the efforts for political 
advancement. 

“India can certainly have no greater friend 
and stronger advocate than H. E. Lord Irwin. 

“I should, therefore, very strongly sug- 
gest that every effort should now be made to 
harmonise rival discords and to cut asunder 
the hostilities for the purpose of concentrating 
on the success of the Round-Table Confer- 
ence in a spirit of mutual good-will and co- 
operation. 

“This attitude alone would achieve a 
pi’actical and liberal solution of the difficulties 
of the pi’oblems of the future governance of 
the country. 

“A.S the Ruler of an Indian State, I need 
hardly repeat that all my resources are at 
the command of the Paramount Power, for 
the fulfilment of the object nearest my heart ; 
nAmely that there should be peace on earth 
and good-will in Heaven.”^ 

I. for 6tli Jurif 1030* 



These valuable utterances from the two 
Muslim rulin" chiefs are candid and sincere 
appeals for peace and order ;*and in a way 
reveal the key note of the Muslim character. 
No government, is possible without maintain- 
ing order and peace , and this is the thing foi 
which the :Muslim rulers have expressed 
their deep anxiety. This shows that the 
Jkluslims are specially gifted with the tiualities 
essential to government ; and if they are given 
a larger share in the administration of the 
country, they would discharge the duties 
entrusted to them to the entire satifaotion of 
the ruler and the ruled. 



CHAPTER XII. 

ISLAM : THE FUTURE RELIGION OF 
THE WORLD. 

Ill the piccediiig' pag-cs wo have seer 
how Islam has coiiti-ibutcd towards the 
civilization of the world : and how its teach- 
ings have the potentialities of achieving the 
inilloniuni. Islam has played a most impor- 
tant part in making the world what i( 
is, and the religion of the groat Prophet of 
Arabia is undoubtedly destined to make still 
gi’eater contributions to the progress of 
humanity. The ideal state of society, which 
is the goal of Islam, has not yet been reached. 
The world will take a long time to reach 
that stage, but as the past shows, it will sure- 
ly reach it through Islam alone. The kingdom 
of Heaven has come in the shape of Islam. 
Now it IS for us to realize it in practice. There 
is no phase of life for which our religion has 
not given us a load ; there is no situation in 
the world for which Islam has not made 
adequate provisions. In fact, Islam has c^ome, 
m the words of the Quran '“to lead us to 
light Irom darkness.” And it has really done 
so. In the promotion of knowledge and 
science, in the cultivation of highest moials, 
biiiiging humanity to the boi’derB of Divinity, 
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in the rofonnation and uplift of mankind ; 
in the formation ot best canons for the 
govornanoo of kingdoms, in the promulgation 
of the most enlightened ethics of war, in 
raising the status of women ; in enfranchising 
the slaves, in framing the laws for the better 
distribution of wealth ; in inculcating the 
spirit of true and healthy nationalism, and 
in expounding a creed of cosmopolitan 
Deity, and thus establishing a real Brother- 
hood of man, Isaliu has done a uniquo service, 
to humanity. It has elevated mankind. It 
has made uioii better men than they had 
been without it. If religion can do all this ; 
and Islam has surely done it ; I do not 
understand what will be the state of those 
who are after deserting religion. To a Muslim, 
however, his religion is his all. His very 
life depends upon it. With him no 
progress is possible without religion. Islam 
stands for progress and civilization. Plain 
living and high thinking is the motto of every 
true Muslim. Islam, as we have seen, wants 
to dye us with Divine morals. It wants us 
to subjugate every thing in the universe 
and make use of it for our purpose. It 
wants to make us vice-regents of Crod on the 
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earth. If all this is not wanted. I do not know 
what the word ‘‘civilization’* means in the 
dictionary of the enemies of religion. 

Thus one of the salient features of our 
faith is that it is the religion of life. It does 
not shun the world, nor docs it advocate 
asceticism. “There is no asceticism in 
Mam” says the Prophet. To Hindus, the 
world was an illusion {mayo). To Buddhists, 
it was a place of misery, and all its pleasures 
and comforts had to be avoided with a 
view to attain Nirvana or salvation. Accord- 
ing to Christianity man was born in sin and 
was destined to die in perdition, if he did not 
avad himself of tlie vicarious atonement. 
Belief in Jesus, blood is the be-all-and-tho-cnd- 
all of the Christian church. No religion 
ever enjoined its followers to study nature and 
make use of it in human life. But Islam has 
laid the greatest stress upon it. The Quran 
explicitly says ; — “Most surely in the creation 
of the heaven and the earth, and tlie alternations 
of the night and the day, and the ships that 
run in the sea with that which profits men, 
and the water that Allah sends down from 
clouds to give life with it to the earth after 
its death, and spreads in it all kinds of 
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animals ; and cliangmg of winds and the 
clouds made subservient botwecm the heaven 
and the earth, there are signs for the pcop'e 
who understand.”! In this verse wo are 
clearly told that in the creation of the heavens 
and the earth, in the edranging of the day 
and the night, in the commerce and trade 
carried on by ships, by which men gain 
proiit, in the rain-water, which gives new 
life to the animal as well as to the vegetable 
worlds, in the changing of winds which 
bring clonds there are signs for those who 
• ponder over the works of God. The Holy 
Prophet is also reported to have said that 
“one hour’s meditation on the works of God 
is better than seventy years’ prayers.” The 
history of human civilization boars testimony 
to these tenets of Islam. Our modern inven- 
tions which have made the world what it is, 
are duo to our study of nature and medita- 
tion on the Divine laws obtaining in the 
universe. Thus in Islam I'cligion and 
science coincide. If religion is based upon 
the will of God it must testify the established 
truths of science. Science and religion are, 
however, often said to be antagonistic to 


1. II: 164. 
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each otlior. But this is clue to a miscon- 
ception of religion. A true reli^^ioii cannot 
he against sciontiiic truths, because both 
of them emanate from one gi-oat source, God. 
Science is nothing but the Divine laws work- 
ing in the universe And religion is admit- 
tedly the will of God revealed in a heavenly 
book. Now, the source of those two is one 
and the same ; therefore they must not 
clash with each other. But the wrong con- 
ception of religion has made science an 
enemy of it. That is why there has been 
a long conflict between religion and science • ' 
a giaphic account of which is given in the 
eloquent pages of Drapper. As the super- 
structure of religion was generally raised 
upon false dogmas, it sustained an utter 
defeat at the hands of science. The Chris- 
tian Church kept people in the dark for 
centuries, condeuiniiig knowledge and 
science as heretic pursuits. But truth 
is always victorious. Science after long 
persecutions at the hands of the Church 
eventually won the day, and Christianity 
gave way before it, yet it is curious that 
science that had driven back religion into 
oblivion came itself to the latter’s rescue, 



and saved it from the clutches of atheism and 

scepbasm- inipoitant. 

tenet of all religion-. With f he progress of 
science, however, this belief was ilirown into 
the back groun*l. It was breathing it- last in 
the West, when a scientific discoverv changed 
the whole situaium. Iliology, a century 
ago could liud no putpowmii the woi king 
of nature. Nature was supposeil to be liliml, 
and it was assumed that its freaks and bluud- 
Irs had given, in a haphazard w.iy, the difiei- 
ent shapes to matter. Evidently it dealt a 
death blow to the belief in the existence ot 
God. But subsequently the soientilic research 
discovered that in the universe there were 
governing principles which scione,o called 
law and order. Thus the so called 

hlundei-sof nature, in the light of new dis- 
coverv, appeared to be various orders of a 
well-organized system which obeyed one 
universal law. Law and obedience to it 
was seen pervading the whole cosmos It 
was realized that nature was mt blind ; rat er 
it was following a proscribed course, under a 
proscribed law. It was not the dead matter 
of former biology with no scheme or purpose 
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before it, but something which showed 
and poHSGssod law-abidiugness. This dis 
covery revolutionized the whole province' 
of scientific ' research. The conception of 
•‘matter” was entirely changed. To avoid 
therefore, the old associations-, which the word 
“matter” conjured up before the hinnaii 
mmd, a now name was proposed to signify 
the new attribute of the matter. The 
name^ chosen was ’Tniw Substaina',” 
denoting that this substance is invari- 
ably obedient to a law. It was also 
urthor ascertained that this universal law 
IS a curious collection of antithesis, workinc. 
ultimately for one common goal. Every 
element was working in a way autagonistio 
to the requirements of the other, and yet it 
contributed to the Groat Harmony. Hetero- 
generty was found everywhere, and yet out 
o this heterogeneity came out homogeneity. 
Oonfiioting elements work in harmony for 
one great end. This phonoinonon of nature 
compelled the biologists to believe in the 
working of Hand, that ruled nature and 
brought Its discord into concord. Tlie uni- 
Tcrso may be likened to a big organ of 
inusio. Its chords omit different tunes, high 



and low, and yot played by the master 
Hand of its Creator produce an exquisite 
music that libs every liearer \vith rapturous 
joy. This harmony in the universe created 
a new creed ; which is known as Monism. 
Further research in this direction has estab- 
lished that the activities of the Law Substance 
subject to certain laws as they are, are subject 
to a desiitn as well. Every thins? in the 
world is wovkiiiis? for a spociliod object, and 
has a special part to play. Apparently jar- 
ring eiomonts of tlie universe really stand in 
supplementary or complementary relation 
to each other, and are progressing not 
aimlessly but towards a certain set design. 
It has boon further proved that the accom- 
plishment of a design is not carried out 
in a haphazard way. It evinces a great intelli- 
gence, coupled with pre-moasurement. 
Science has thus led us to believe in one 
working Hand that rules the universe with 
law and intelligonco, that puts the different 
elements of nature to work in order to 
achieve the great object, and that creates 
out of heterogeneity a homogeneity. Evolution 
is also another verity discovered by scienoG. 
Evoi’i thing in the world attains to its per- 
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fection by following a course of evolution. 
In brief, science worships Law, Monism, 
Design, Intelligence, and Evolution. And 
these are the chief attributes of the (fod of 
Islam, called Allah in the Quran. I quote 
below a few vei-ses from tlie Holy Book, 
throwing light on the subject, and leave it 
to the reader to Judge how beautifully the 
Word of (xod has depicted the chief attri- 
butes of the Supreme Being : — 

(1) All praise is due to (rod Who is the 
evolver of all the woilds. ^ 

(2) Ood is the source of the hm that 
receives obedienre from every thing. ^ 

(3) 0 men ! serve your Lord Who created 

you and those before you m that 
you may guard against evil. ^ 

(4) He it is Who created for you that is 
in the earth. ^ 

(o) Our Lord is He Who gave to oveiy- 
thing its creation, then guided (to 
its Goal). 5 

(6) Rabb is He Who gave everything its 
shape measure and qua^dUy of 
materials to bring it to its perfec- 
I. 1:1 a. ixiTia; ~8.”n7an 

4. 11:89; 5. XJC: 49-50 
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tion and then, put on the right 
path to reach the Goal. ^ 

ThUvS it will bo seen that Islam is in 
perfect harmony with the scientiiic dis- 
coveries. The more the world advances in 
knowledge and .science, the more will it be con- 
vinced of the truth of Islam. And undoub- 
tedly, wo arc living iii a .scicntilic ago. The 
days of superstition and blind faitli are gone 
forever. Crediiality ha.s no future before it. 
Ritual and ccromouiai have no place in the 
rnodoni world. In this present ago of ours 
everything must be based upon truth and 
facts. And that is oxa<',c}y what the Quran 
taught fourteen luimlrcd years ago. It 
clearly said : “And nio.st of them (people) 
do not follo%v anything but oonjocturo ; surely 
conjecture will not avail aught against the 
truth.”^ Again, “.‘■^ay : are the blind and the 
seeing alike, or can the darkness and the light 
be equal?”* Thus ob-servation, which is the 
basic principle of modem science has been 
taught by the Quran. The Holy Book does 
not demand from u.s a blind faith, but a faith 
based upon observation and conviction. Islam, 
therefore, is a great champion of scientific 
~C Xs36 3. "xiimr" 
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rebearcli, and that- is why the early lliislims 
played a most important part in the 
revival of learning and science. 

Mam, however, does not oiily inculcate 
on ns the study of nature to make use of it 
in human civilization; but in fact our redigion, 
being the universal religion, is itself based 
upon human nature. “Sot up your face,” 
says the Holy Quran “right for religion 
in the right state — the nature made by Allah, 
in which He has made men— there is no alter- 
ing in Allah’s creation, that is the right reli- 
gion, but most people do not kuow.”i This 
verse clearly lays down that the “right 
religion” is based upon human nature, 
which is the same all over the world, 
for “there is no altering in G-od’s creation” and 
hence there must be only one reli- 
gion for the whole of humanity. This 
brings me to the catholicity of Islam, 
about which I have said so much in the 
preceding pages of this back. But hero 
I must invite the particular attention 
of the reader to one point. This woi Id of 
ours is now moving towards univorsalism. 
Every aspect of human life is being considered 


1. XXX: 30 
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frO)!! ail intern atioiial point of view. There 
are international laws, intoVnational societies, 
ami international leagues. Tlie League of 
Islations is a living reality of the present 
ago. Its oxistenee is an eloquent testimony 
lo the cosmopolitan spirit pervading all over 
the globe Thus the world has now 
realii«ed the truth enunciated by the Holy 
(^uran that the whole of humanity is “a single 
nation” and must be treated as such.^ The 
problems of human life and the differences 
arising among the various sections of man- 
kind must be settled as the differences 
among the various members of a single 
family. This is the present view of the 
International politics ; and the world is fast 
moving tovvards it. The question of dis- 
aiinament by which all the naval and military 
powers of Europe have agreed to out down 
their budgets for the Army and the Navy is 
based upon this principle. If religion a factor 
in the human life (and surely it is); if it is not 
a bundle of mere ritual and dogmas, it should 
also bo subjected to the same principle, and 
its differences, too, should be decided by a 
League of Faiths. The Quran has clearly 
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ilrawii up tlie prof>i-ciniu3o of such a League 
in tliese words : — ' 

■‘Say : (J followei’s of the Book ! come to 
an etjuitable proiaosition between us and you, 
tliat we shall not servo any bttt Allah and that 
wo shall not assoeiabo aught with Him, and 
that soino of us shall not take others for 
lords besides Allah ; but if they turn back 
then say : “Boar witness we are ifuslims”^ 
ie., wo submit to this principle. The woi’ds 
‘■followers of the Book ’’ are ajaplicable to 
all religions of the world because each 
of them follows a heavenly Book. 
That is why Ali, the fourth Caliph 
of the Prophet, put the Zorastrians in the 
(iatagory of the followers of the Book. This 
verso chalks out a line of a<;tion, which (*an 
harmonize the dilh'rent religion.s of the world. 
And this line of action is that tlicy should 
agree to accept the “equitable proposition,'’ the 
common factor, among them. If we convene 
a League of Paiths and the representative of 
every religion agrees to accept the common 
factor of all religions, the religion thus evolved 
will be a true religion, stripped of all alloy of 
human imagination and human interpola- 

1. Ill ! 63 



tion. Ij-t nif' bii(‘!lv work out this i)roi)0.sition 
tU<‘ coiiMuiiouco > of the reader. 
Take, for iustamu', the quotion of the oiiene.ss. 
ortlie plurality of "ods; and refer it to the 
League of Faitlih for deeision. The \ ote of 
Islam is fur oiui (5od: the vote of Chris- 
tianity for oiii' iato threi*; and the vote of 
Hindui.sm is for mie plus about dd erores of 
frocis. Des]utc'the fact that Christianity and 
Hinduism heli-'Ve in the plurality of gods, 
they do helu'Vi* in onr Supreme Cod as w'd!. 
In fact they believt* in one into throe or one 
into hundreds and thousands; while Islam be- 
•lieves in the absolute Unity. Tlioreforo, the 
unity of Cod is the ccpiitablo proposition, the 
commo 3 i factor, among them. And this is 
tlw voice, fli(‘ o(‘ho of every human heart. 
Hoes it not testify* that a true religion is 
based upon Ixuman naturi‘-a verity declared 
by the Holy Quran V Similarly other knotty 
problems of religion which have baffled the 
human mind for ce.ntuiles, can be settled 
by the same principle of the Quran. 

Islam is thus dostiiiod to bo the fature 
religion of the*, world ; for, fivstlj”, it is the 
religion that patroniKC.s science and learn- 
ing ; and surely much of the human progress 
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clependvs iq^un tlie piog-n‘s^ of fvnowietl<>c 
and iSeianec. Sofondly. it a religion of 
cosmoplitan " eharaefcor. ou-fouipctssiuo- tJip 
truths. ^ of all velof^ions, and rcc*02:nibing 
humanity as one big family of Cfod, - n'liosc 
welfare and prosperity is its chief aim. 
Peace on earth and gootl-wili in Roivenis 
the sole object of Lslum and that is what the 
world is longing- for. 


2. X:19 
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ISLAM* A MISSIONARY RELIGION 
T‘Tn v’ ^ ^ !MH\» 

And torn ."»»'< !»“ >''" ‘° 

»d »,»« >vl,n,„ n,*. «d Ub-d ^ ■' '• 

L nkall be (.he Holy Q»™ M '. 103). 

Islam ba- Umu bo n ircomuzol ,o a ims- 

eionavv .vliebm. .mt „nlv bv U- o„ n 

but 1)V tli>' f lib'"'''''' "I "‘'b''' "‘’mum-. .1' 
^•etl 'wh.-tluT l>r.,f— r M.>v MulU-rh.ut 
tanunaov uo.ll- .oU o, tbo Holy Q.n u, 

r liavc quutol nbosi-. but tiu 

winch snaakiii'’’ in ■\V»‘.'.tuiiu’mtcr 

fact rcnnaum that hpc<iluu„ in v 

Abl.ovh.l)u<-.«b.u-of 110.1, « . lueMl ...1 th- 

p^ripal volipon. of .1- "™-n *7 

Lacls; (1) .Uiueiobury amlCi) 

■ t'Z BvuiuuauUu an,! Zo.-untnaUHOo 

under th<^ former, Wain, Biuh nam 
Christianity. 

Historv does not tel! us precisely \vhih> 
theS:^ma, the founder of Buddhi^ 

enjoined upon m rogm-d 

his religion to the ^.ho o Josim 

to Christianity we aic q 

Phrist never advised Ins discipl .. . 

Christ novel a 

Ms mBBsage to otuor 1 P 



Ismclifes fur wiioii. it w.K (.v,‘I,Kfr t 
Ti..- plain „r H.i' f';; ; 

tlic Ii.Mn in ivj.irh „l C.nn""" “ 

liorted to liav.‘ comr to fr. <• 

«-h0„, ho «a,vs '■'■Ip to 

am not sent hui nut , In * i 
theIion,seof[sraol."i 

As-aiud-It is not uu>et to tuL,. u„. olul, Iran's 
bifdd, and cast it to tlu' do(.-s.”i 

that Jesu^ Clirilt \vi' to slunr 

«^eopoftho housoZ 

spiritual ‘dn-ead ’ was nn-mt’ ' 

It was on tho basis \; this\e;uw 
arose a diftoronop nf • • ^bero 

apoatlco rogardu , tLo m 

tiK* prcac-hiiiff of Gosntvl tn 

7''“" *'-p ■ 

that ae ma.,J:rnl‘“7wa:°''*'p '’“f 
lostaheopoftholiouseof Isi-iol ■“''’Th 

they l«l no iariadP-tta. ’ f “‘“‘'’f"'"’ 
beyond that. Th!" " f “““ 

gardine the nr i - iwjnnc-fcion ro- 

nlonf-T of Goapol., “to ^11 

to h! T " baa boon proyod 



g-cmiily of Paul !uul already condos- 

cended te make depart u’res from the icaeh- 
ina’sof Jesus in formnif-: novdl dogmas, so 
it was not diliieidl to make another depar- 
ture with rea'«rtl to ilie scope ot their 

prea< hino-. The t'hristiau ehmvh is sendinaj 
to-day ^'O iiianv juis'.ionaries to tlu' loreia'n 
countries for pn'aehiua; the •''truUi,” hut 
it hardly thinks that it is directly oppos'd to 
the teachinp,s of J esus (^hrist. The church is in 
fact jtuiltyof ••<‘astinc:.'luldrmi's bread to the 
dogs." Tm* church has no justitieatiou 
Ob'" the Biblical authority to send its 

missionari- s for the preaching of Christianity. 
It is tlu' duty of evi>ry "evangelist ; 
who goes abroad, to question whether Jesus 
'required his followers ti> go out and 
preach his (lospcl to the non-Isrmdites? The 
ri'ply to this question from the Bible is 
decidedly in ibo n<‘gntive. But still the 
church is busy in prevailing upon the siiuplc- 
ininded ClirisUuns, who tlo not think for 
themsidves, to believe that in diaseramat- 
ing the doc-irines of tlie so-called Chris- 
tianity.” The c-hui’ch Is acting as the only 
repremrntative of Jesus Christ on the earth. 

The case of Islam, however, is different, 
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it is the uiaivoi’hal rolio’ion, and the scope of 
ils teacliings extends as far as humanity 
itself. The Holy Prophet ilnhammad was 
sent to the whole world, and his Gospel of 
tnitii Avas meant for the whoh^of maidcind. 

The c itholicity of the Pro])hct’.s mission 
is repeatedly put forth in the Holy Quran, I 
should like to quote hero a few verses which 
have a direct beariii" on the .subject : — 

Blessed is lie who sent down tlio dis- 
tinction (/. e. the Quran) upon his servant, 
that he may be a warner to all the nations.” 
"ft {t. e., the Quran) is nothing but a rominder 
to all the nations”. 1 

“Wc have not sent you but mercy to all 
the nations”.'-^ 

“And We have not sent you but to all the 
men as a bearer of good news and a warner. 
but mo.st men do not know”.® 

“He it is who sent His apostle with the 
guidance axid the true religion that He may 
make it overcome all the religions, though the 
polytheists may be averse”.'^ 

These verses and many more of the Holy 
Quran clearly establish the universality of 
1 . ' xxxvni: 87. 2 . XXI : 107, 3. XXXiV : 28. 4. LXI : 8. 
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Ihlam. rt is true' tlint the Holy Prophet first of 
all preached his relhdoii to^ the Aral's, 
l)ut he* was quite eons'ious of tho fact that 
hisiaissioii oKteuded to tho whole of huniaiiiby 
That is why he \‘ver took puns to preach 
Plain to other poople of tho world as 
A.fter the famous truce of Hudaibiyxa 
with the Quraish, when for the first tiuu' the 
Prophet n as satisfied with tho situational 
home, ho sent envoys and epistles to the 
various kings of the continent, inviting them 
to Islam. But the task of the reformation 
.of tin' whole world could not possibly be 
accomplished during tho life time of the 
Pi'ophct. Bis fiuK'tion, as a preacher, nasonl.N 
to complete tlu' tenets of tlie cosmopolitan 
Faith which ho preachcrl, and to create a 
powerful nation in order to propagate that 
religion and carry it out into practice aftei 
his death. This ho did. He completed liis 
mission before his death as the Holy Quran 
says: “This day 1 have perfected your 

religion for you and comph'tcd My favour 
on vou and have chosen for you 

Islam as a religion.”^ Tne Holy Prophet 
also left a mighty «atioii^ 
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dotslli, who did i ot only 1 old .swiyv ovoi 
the whok' of ^Vrabia, but iho waves oi whose 
eoiKjiH'sts swept all over tlio old world. 
Tlic prcachhig of Islam after the Prophet's 
demise rested with tin* ’ Jiruslim eoai- 
munity, which carried tlio Prophet's mes- 
sage to the distant corners of th(‘ globes 
The extraordinary rapidity ^itli which Islam 
spread all over rhe world i.s the most wondei- 
ful phenomenon in the history of religions. 
The preaching of Islam was not only a choice 
with the Ifuslims tlirongh roligiotis “fanatic- 
ism.” P>ut it was a duty assigned to thoiu 
by the Holy Quran itself. The vci-so with 
^vhich I have commenced this chapter is 
enough to speak for it. But I will invite 
the reader's attention to a still more lucid 
text which says : — 

“And thus We have madi- you an exalted 
nation, that you may bo the bearers of 
witness to the people, and that the apostle 
may be a bearer of witness to you.” The 
words “bearers of witness” are explained 
by the commentators as meaning “so that, 
yon may carry to them what you ha\m 
learned of the revelation and tho faith as 
Allah’s apostle has brought to yoxi.” 
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TJiiis in this vorso tlie wliole ^Muslim 
nation i^ (>n joined to propagate the teachings 
of Khun tlu'oughoufc the world. In fact, 
<‘V(‘i'y i^ expected to be ilio ims- 

donary of his rebojon. 

Phoi'wutiox op JsrAM Jx India. 

How was (his precept e.irriod out into prac- 
tice ? TIjo r(*pl_y to tliis question invoices 
tliG wlioh^ hi'.tory of the spj’ead of Islam 
wliich is, of course, too vast a subject for the 
]mrposo of this book. Therefore, I would 
couhne my survey to one country only 
/.e., India which ah’ ji'ds a typical illustration 
as to how ab')ut ninety millions of souls who 
are living at present throughout the 
I’ongch and breadth of the country and who 
form a majority of the population in the 
Panjab and Bengal, accepted the religion 
of I.slam. It is sometimes alleged by the 
hostile (uitics of Islam that the Muslim popu- 
lation of India is due to the forced conversion 
during tlie Muslim rule. This misconcep- 
tion has often contributed to widen the 
gulf between Hindus and Muslims. In the 
interest of the Hiudu-Muslim unity, which is 
admittedly tlxo basic principle of the political 
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a<lvaui‘o of luilia, it falls within the scope 
of this hook to eradicate this wroniv notion 
from tlie minds of the people. I need not, 
thoroforo, apologize for indulg—ncointaxin^the 
reader's pal ionco to go through the dry facts 
of history which T will narratt* in tln^ follow- 
ing pages in comiection with the propagation 
of Islam in India. Th-se facts, J hope, will 
disalntso luan.y minds of the long projudicos 
against Islam. 

Islam, as wo have seen, has invariably 
encouraged religious toleration, and the 
Holy Quran has clearly laid down that ’‘there 
slionld bo no compulsion in I'oligion.” 

The flfnslim rulers of India could not bo 
more fanatical than the Moors in Spain. 
The Moors ruled over Spain for about eight 
centuries, and after this loft it a Christian 
Spain instead of a Iiluslim Spain. Similarly 
die temporal conquest of Mam in In<Ua play- 
ed no conspieions pait in the progress of 
Islam. The Muslim kings never took upon 
themselves the “duty of forced conversion.” 
They were content only with the conquest 
or the administration of the country. In 
order to substantiate this point I should liko 
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t) "ivo some quotations^ from Dr. Arnold’s 
rrcaching of Mam. Referring to the 
^lusliin population of India he says : — 

■'.Vuiong the sixty-six millions of Indian 
.Musaimans thoi’e are vast numbers of con- 
verts Of descendants of converts in whose con- 
version force played no part ; and the only 
inlluenees at work were the teachin-rs and 
])ersuasion of poacefal missionaries.’’^ Then, 
with roferon-^e to the religious attitude of the 
^luslim eonquerons, the author wo are quoting 
observes : — 

‘‘But these conquerors would appear to 
liave had very little of that “love for souls,” 
which animates the true missionary and which 
has achieved such groat conquest for Islam. 
TheKluIjis (1920-1820) the Tugliqs (1320- 
1412) and the Lodis (1451-1526) were generally 
1,00 busily engaged in fighting to pay much 
regard to the interest of religion; they 
thought more of the exaction of tribute than 
of the work of conversion.”^ 

Again : — 

“How little was effected tow.u’ds the spread 
of Islam by violence on the part of the 

X. Frcaohmg of Mam p* 354. 3. Freaching of Islam p. 357 



Aruljanuiuulau ruh^-s may in- jiulj^od from 
Hh* fact iliat ovon in the laaitrcs of ^vTiiham- 
liiadaii ])(jwer, auch as Ihdhi aad Ay,ra. the 
^ruliammaclans iii iiKxh'ni limes in (].e former 
(li^triet hardly excedtal ono-tenth and in 
llie hitter tlu-y did not form om'-i'ourth of tlie 
population.” ^ 

AVhat is tin'll tlio real cause of the pro- 
gress of Islam in Indian The rejily to this 
(juostion is simple enoue-h. Islam has boon 
from the bii^afinnin^? a missioiuuy' religion 
although there lias been no systematic 
organization pushed on by ]mid missionaries 
and backed up b,y regular (Jhure.h or Htate ; 
yet there have always been Muslims, who 
liavo over been guide J by the spirit of truth, 
which ‘‘eaunot rest unless it manifests itself 
in thou,glit, word and flood whic.h is not 
satislied till it has curried ils message to 
every human soul, till what it beiievf's to bo 
the truth is aecepUnl as truth b.v all uiemlK'rs 
of the luunuu family.” 

It is to the sellloss (sxorbion of such 
Muslims that Islam owes its spiritual conquests 
in the laud of Aryan race. That is why 

L Sir W”,W. Hunter: The Relifjiom of I tvUn, ( The Freaehing 

of Islam p* 
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Tolaiu lias i'-aiuecl it*, a.-reato-.t anti ino^t 
piTiuaiioiit missionary triumj^is in places 
where its ])o1itical power has been the weakest, 
such as in sontli^'rn India and eastern Bengal. 
But as tliese missionary activities wmre 
carried on as labour of love by iiidivi-. 
diuds and not by rtigular bodies, there is 
hardly any coruplete record of their woik or 
achitnaummls. The historians of India, ot 
course have sometimes h.ippened to make 
casual remarks in tlioir works, throwing some 
light on these missionaiy movements. It 
is from those writings that we get some 
meagre information about the propagatioit 
of Islam in Inditi. 

This information, though scanty, is yet 
sufficient to gh'e the reader an idea how the 
religion of Islam spread in the different parks 
of the Indian Oontinetit. I will begin my 
survey from southern India. 

RoutheriNT India. 

The trade in spices, ivory and gems was 
conducted long between Europe and India 
by the Arabs and Persians. This broug’ht the 
Arabs into a close touch, with India and they 
found a valuable opportunity of proselytizing 
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tlie IIiBclns along w ith tlieii (.oluik i'( iai at ti\ 
tics. Tbo coimtiy was in those (L\;ss guieinerl 
by tlio Ilindn rajas, who oxtt'iulecl ev(>iv soil 
of protection and patronage to the foieigu tia- 
ders, and novor iat''‘rfered with" tlu^’r iprosoiy- 
ti/iing efforis : probahlv bee ni-,e tlieir business 
resulted in the increased prosperity of {lie coun- 
tiy. Thus very friendly rc'latio’us cxistticl 
betwoon the ISfuslim traders and tlu' Hindu 
rulers, and this gave the people a chaneo to 
study Islam. 

The equality of man rocoguiHcd l>y tliis 
now religion appealed to the masses, and tlu'v 
readily became BEiislims in order to ouu'rgi^ 
out of the degraded position to which then 
wore doomed by the Hindu religion. Tin* 
story of introduction of Islam to Slalabar, 
as given by a Jifuslim historian sixtcentli 
century, is very iutoresting. He says that 
the first missionaries consisted of a party 
who came to visit the foot print of Adam in 
Ceylon. “On their arrival at Crangamorc 
the Raja sent for them and the leader of t!ic 
party, Shaikh Sharaf b Dinar, and his nephew 
Malak b Habib took tbo opportunity of 
expounding to him the faith of Islam and 
the mission of Muhammad; and God caused the 
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vu'Tn^" iiti' 1' n.nii i titi Mini tiui.’ nnii 
jiisi a . I t i‘i tni n ti> in', m. n M*unti.\ 
with til* ’ ' *'' ' ' * I 1 1 1 1 til', .1 ! 


there an»! 


(1(4 t t ' h Ilf I .iann wlnni 


•he fell k 1* « * 1 . In- <!. he 

holeninly * ni .i' * ‘i ‘*n In- • >*ini aninn'i uni. in 
abitUihni iIhi.' jiini'n-.***! nii'.'K'n.uy innrnt'V 
to JIal lii u ■ an»l tn tin in in theii 

laboiirt4, l.e ilu-m lutiis oi recunuuon- 

datioti tn III" \jinif*)", at the .saiiio tiliu* 
bkhlili|^ t iu’in euin • ul tin faet of his (iotitii. 
iVrmcMl v\ith tin '•e letters tshtiraf h Itfahiv 


and his eniupanitne. sailetl for Uranganorf, 
where the king s letter Meeuretl for thorn a 
kindly weleome mnl grant of land on which 
they built a luontpie. Itlalik b I hnar decided 
to settle there but Malik Habib set out on a 
missionary tour with the object of bnilding 
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inosqnes tliioughont iMalabar. 

“8o !^ralik b Habib sot out for (,^uilon 
with Ills wwld.4y goods and his vdfo aud some 
of his ciiildron, and Iio built a mosque there: 
then, leaving bis wife there, ^ lie went on to 
Ilili Mavawi, wdiere he built a. mosque. 
Later on he visited the dihm’enl mosques and 
offered his prayers in each of them ami eame 
back, “praising and giving thanks to (lod 
for the manifestation of th(' faith of Islam 
in a land filled with nnbt'licvors.”^ Tlu‘ date of 
these events is not precLscly ascertained. 
According to popular belied they took place 
in the life time of the Prophet (peace, be • 
upon him). 8omo historians have suggested 
that they could not have boon c'arlie.r than 
the third century of Hijrat. Whatever ma>’ 
be their date the events in thomseivus are 
a testimony to peaceful missionary work 
in Malabar, The agents in this work 
were chiefly merchants. But Ibn-i-Batutah, 
the celebrated Muslim liistorian, has men- 
tioned several “theologians” from Arbia 
whom he happened to meet in various towns 
of Malabar. Whether those “theologians'* 
were the same traders who, on account of 
L The Preaching of p p» 264-265 
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their rrHu’ioiis I'uthusiasin, might have won 
this tith'. from the Iiistoiiiln, or they formed 
a feeparat(‘ missionary party, remains doubt- 
ful. Anyhow, tin* fact that the early Mus- 
lims took ac.ii^o» p‘»ii in the spread of their 
reli£>itai is < jiblishcd beyond doubt. At 
the beuinning of the t( Jith century, the 
newly coineittd ilnsluns w'cro estimated 
to ha\e formetl oiH-liftli of the population.” 
The pios('i\tizing mlluenco of the Muslim 
missionarii's was e\ce])tionally strong and 
markotl in this part of the country. “But 
for the arrival oftlie Portuguese,’' writes Dr. 
Arnold, "th*' whole of this coast would have 
beconu* M uhammadan, bocauso of the fre- 
quent con\'ersions that took place and the 
powm-ful infkumce e.-cercised by the jVIuslim 
merchants from otlnm parts of India, such as 
(rujrat and the Deccan, and from Arabia and 
Iknvsia.’ 

I have already said that there is no re- 
cord of the indivhlualH who took part in the 
spread of Islam. But there is a single 
exception to this in the case of historian 
Raxzacj, who has left an account of his un- 
Hucce.ssful mission to the court of Lemorin 

i* Ta® Freacbiiig of Islam p. 2% 6. 
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of Calicut, ill IJ-ll llo w.is sons; by l\'niurid 
Shah Siuh in respuiiso to Iho appunl of an 
a.iubassadar \vho was himsolf an ontluisiastio 
^fusliiu, and axplaiiiod to iha kiny tlu* iiiipor- 
tanco of sondinf>: a missionary to ianuorin, 
and ‘"to invito him to avaopfc Islam in iU*<‘ord- 
aneo with the injumdion : "Huuniioo to the 
ways of thy lord with wisdom and kindly 
(‘xhortation, and open thn holt of darkm'ss 
and ori’or that looki'd liis bi'ni^i>-htt'd heart 
and let tlio splondoui’ of li,^ht of the faith and 
brightuoss of the sun of knowlod'jfo sliino 
into tho window of his soul” Abdul Ihizizaq 
was seiceted for this task, and after a loiif? 
journey ho reached Calient, but hero ho mot 
with a cold reception and, therefore, I'eturmul 
to Khurasan. 

Another Alusliin missionary of j^Toat 
renown whose memory i.s still kejit with love 
and respect in South India is Sayyid Nasir 
Shah (A.D. OGO-lOdh), who after a jt^ood deal 
of travels in Arabia, Persia and Northern 
Euclia eventually settled down in Trtchnopoly. 
where ho spent the remaining years of his 
life. Ho was a man of groat learning and 
piety; and through his precept and practice 
large number of Hindus embraced Islam. 





, 1 1 1 ' 

1 ill n; i-H, It i 


rj’ln !■( > .'I 1. ii'f. M 1 ! 1 ' r (1 ^’^'inl,‘■ ' 1 

rioiiUHTU Iniiia. -.vio Ittial.uta tin. ■ nf 

.heir .vliu-lvn la Hia pi.a.ViiU' 

{^\iklir-iul-nin wli a.' I'k.i's i. -ttl! 
by tli“ ib‘- ••■aj I'l' - ^ I 1 

s’uiL h.' "^va-; <»,■! ^-'ii i ... 

^vh.) aliiluMl.-i 'i.' ! '''‘i" ■’• i'i'-.’r at h ^ 

bvotlKT anil btvaiiu- a f. 1 : .aa - nia. .la-iiMt. 

Uo U.a I'll'-ai nai- ■ la M.- i ai; I 

.Mi'diint : anil ulu!>‘ li" na-. in Aralu.i h.' . t\'. 
the Ualv I’rnjjlu t in vidian, u ha tahl liiin la 
sro to India ta pivai h llm ivlu-ian. !la e.rna 
to Tnidiinajials . andhfve It. cnine a iliMd|.h‘ 
of Nash’ Idh ah, who 'Sfiit hhu with tw<» hninh 

rod more theologian'' on n i>ro«teiyti/aii," 
mission, d’hoy finally setih-d at Penukonda. 

■ near a liindti temple, where t heir preM-nee 
wmsimt liked hy the lliiidii Itaja who appliet! 
sevoral tests to know wdietlmr tie- religion 
repivsented hy the Muslim saint is tnieor 

that, repre.si'uied hy the priest of the Iliiuht 

temple. As the thm! test he "had them both 
tied up in sueks tilled witli limi' and thrown 
into tanks. Tin- Hindu priest never reappoaml 
hut Baba Pakhav-iui'Uin asserted llm superiori- 
ty of his faith by beingMiiraeiilously tnuislaied 
to a hill. Thereupon the Kaja became a Mus- 
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lim and his example was nalnvally followed 
by a lar2;C number cf liis subjects. 

IjAcCadim: a\'I) Haldivu. 

It was i-uobab],y from ^Malabar that Islam 
sailed to Laoculhn* and i\Faldivo Islands 
the whole population of wdiich is Muslim. 
The inhabitants of these Ishinds attribute 
the cham^e of their forefathers’ rclii,n'on to the 
efforts of Arab merchant.s, who intei-nian-ying 
with the natives, settled clown tliero. 

The names of these merchants, however, 
liave not been handed down to ns, but at 
l\ralG there is a tomb of Shaikh Yusaf Shams- 
ub-Din, a native of Tebrix, in Persia who 
is said to have been a very successful 
missionary in those Islands, There is another 
tomb at x\ndorth of an Arab pi'oacher, called 
lilnmba IMulyaka. He is also very famous for 
his proselytizing activities, and tlie intro- 
duction of Islam into neighbouring Islands 
Laccadive is attributed to him. 

Deccan. 

The Deccan also has been like Halabar a 
well-known scone of the missionai’y activities 
of Islam. In the tenth century a large 
number of Arab merchants settled here and 
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int('i man u‘U with tlu’ women of the oouniry. 
Dmine- the la ii--n of iMuhlim dynasties of 
[h>cran {hMivw;H a f^ivaHn.llms; of Muslim 
inori-luuiiN an<l Muslim missionaries who 
luade a xa"! spirihial (am<nu'st in the cause 
of Islam, entiivly t]irou.u-h their prcaclimg 
and example hee.nise "of fmriblc eonyersions 
we li.i\ e tio r(H-oid under the Deccan dynas- 
ties whose ruU' was <‘haraeieriziHl by a strilr- 
in.i]j toleration.” t)nc of tho Arab niissionaij , 
Fir Mahabir Khamdayat came to tho 
Deccan in A.D. 1035 ; ami at the close of the 
same century another iMnslim saint, Sayyad 
Muhammad' of thilborf?a, was suecossful in 
conyertinff a large number of the Hmdusof 
the Poona District. 

Twenty years later his efforts were 
crowned with similar sticcess in Bolgauni. 
In tho beginning of tho fifteenth centin-y 
there came a relative of one of the greatest 
saints of Islam, Hazrat Sayyad Abdul 
QadirJalani of Baghdad, and made many con- 
verts in Konkan. 

Another successful missionary of Islam 
whose name has been handed down to us is 
Muhammad Sadiq Saiinast Husayni. He is 
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•^aid to liavo come* fioiu STtcliia in IdijH. 
and after travollir'? over a gri'at paittvi 
Wcbtein India,'' settled down at X.isiui, wliere 
lub descendants are still Ctnind. Besides 
these, other unimportant nyssionaiies also 
worked in this part of the coimtr\' and 
achieved more or loss success in t'ueir eitorts. 

Brxi) 

Another missionary work .seems to be 
centred round the citv of J^lultan. 

The Arab oonqnesb of Sind in the beqin* 
ning of the eighth century brought the Indians 
in touch with the Arabs and their njligion. Du- 
ring the three centuries of the Arab rule there 
were many accessories to the religion of ihe 
conquorors Several Indian princes voluntarily 
embraced i.slani. A.-Baladhurt tells a .story of 
the conver.sion of a King of Usayfan eomitr.N 
between Kaslunir and Multan; and I quote 
it from Arnold’s Pi'earhing of Idain. “The 
people of this country worshipped an idol 
for which they had built a temple. The 
son of the King fell sick, and ho de, sired the 
pric-sts of the temple to pray to the idol foi' 
the recovery of his son. They retii'od for a 
short time, and then returned saying : “W<> 



liHvc {i5nl oiu" suppH( iitioHt' littvc bccii 

accc*))tt-cl.'' r>i!i- no Ions? tiu\(* passed before the 
youth died. Then tin* kini? ‘attacked ihc 
tt‘Uipie» destroyed and broke into pieces the 
idol, and sltov ^the pru-^ts. He afterwards 
invitetl a party of Midiaunnadan traders, who 
iuad<' known to him the unity of (tod: where- 
upon he believed in the unity, and became a 

IMusluu.” 

A similar missionary intiuence was exei- 
cisocl by other merchants who came to the 
country durinjjf the early days of the Arab 
conquest. The trade between China, Ceylon 
and. India was carried on in those daj s b^ 
lluslinis, who, wherever tliey went, intvodnoed 
their religion. 

The efforts of these traders \vere also 
strengthened by the pious influence of the 
Muslim saints, who came with the prose- 
Ij’tiJiing spirit. One of the most famous of these 
was lla 25 rat Sayyad Muhy-ud-Din, a descend- 
ant of Hazrat Abdul Qadir Jilani. He was bid- 
den in a dream to go to India for the propaga- 
tion of Islam. Accordingly, he came to bmci 
in 1422; and succeeded in winning over the 
hearts of two hundred families to Islam. 
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Thoir ('"va'nples was soon followed by othcis; 
and thus tho nmner of ISruslim ineveasod con- 
hid orably. 

Bomdw. 

liitliGciiyof Bombay and oilier i;oai- 
mcrcial centres of tho Presidency, there is 
found atprescnt a lar^e community of Khojas 
and Bohras, chiotiy consistiuo- of wcaltby 
merchants, who arc of the Hindu orip:in, and 
whose conversion is duo to the activities of 
iluslini missionaries. The most important 
of these missionaries were Pir Sadr-ud-Din, 
and Pir Abdullah. Pir Abdallah is said to 
have been a man of groat learning and piety 
and “is credited with the perfoi’inance of 
many miracles.” lie got a largo number of 
< 50 nverts from among tho Hindus. Therefore, 
Pir Abdullah is believed by some to be tho 
founder of the sect of Bohras. But others 
ascribe the conversion of Bohras to another 
Muslim missionary named Pir Mulla Ali, of 
whom the following account is recorded by a 
Bhia historian : — 

“ As the people of Gujrat in those days 
were infidels, and accepted their religious 
leader an old man, whose teaching they 



blinilly I^fulhi Ali .saw no altemativr 

blit to no to tbf ohl man i|nd ask to bccomt^ 
Ills disoiplo. itirondiui* to set before him such 
couvineinn’ arnriniouts that he would become 
alMusaluuui and afterwai-ds to attempt tlio 
convm'siou of othors. ile accordingly spent 
soim« years in tlu' sm-vico of the old man, and 
having- learned the lauunage of the people 
of the country, read their books and acquired 
knowledge of their sciences. Btop by stop 
he unfolded to llie t'nliglitened mind of the 
old man the trntli of the faith of Islam, and 
per-suaded him to become a Sfusalmau. After 
his conversion some of the old man’s disciples 
followed his example. Finally the chief minis- 
ter of the king of that country bocaino aware 
of the old man’s conversion to Islam, and 
going to see him, submitted to his spiritual 
guidance and likewise became a Musalman. 
For a long time the old man, the minister 
ami tile i-oat of the converts to Islam, kejit 
the fact of their conversion concealed, and 
through fear of the king always took care to 
pret^ent it coming to his knowledge, but at 
lengtli the king received a report of the 
minister’s having adopted Islam, and began to 
make inquiries. One day, without giving pre- 



\ lOas iiolu'c, Iio \V( nt to tlio mijiinto-’s Jiouse 
and found Jiim bo\vin£v lii^ in ])rayor 

and was voK«d witli liini. TIk' niinistoi'ro-’ 
foo'uizod file purpose of tlu» lviiip:’s visit and 
rc'idizi'd tliat 3n‘s displeasure had boon exeited 
by snspieions aroused by Ids praycj- with 
his beiiyar in prostration; but by the ^uiflanco 
of Uod and Diviinj irraoo bolittin^^ the occa- 
sion, ho said that ho was malviinr these 
niovomcnts because he was watchini*' a s('r- 
])mit in the corner of tlio room. Wlien the 
kin^ turned towards the t‘orn(>r of the room, 
by divine piovidenco he saw a snake tlu're 
and accepted the minister’s cxtuise and his 
mind was cleared of all susjiicion. In the 
(md the king also secretly became a Musal- 
man, but for reasons of State conc'calod his- 
change of mind. When, however, the hour 
of his death drew near, h<j gave onlers that 
his body was not to be burnt as is the <iustom 
of the infidels.” i 

CUT(’H AND GiTJRAT. 


.Jany of the Cutch and Oujrat IJuslinis 
are also of Hindu descent, and ascribe tlieir 
conversion to the pro.seIytizing activities of 
the Muslim, missionaries, who along with their 


1. The Preach ing of [ alam p. 876 



}noac])iii,4 arc said to have wroxight certain 
miracles. For instance, on-j of those inissioiia- 
licrt, Syed Tiiiani Sliah of Pirana, is said to 
have brouglit about “a fall of rain after two 
season of scarcity.'’ 

BnxciAL. 

But thtj missionary activities of Islam 
have been remarkably sucossful in Bengal; 
not because it was under the ^Muslim rule; but 
because the iuasses of the country wanted 
to emerge out of the degraded position to 
which they were condemned by Hinduism. 
That is why a largo number of Muslims 
is found in the country districts and 
not in the ancient centres of Muslim govern- 
ment. The Muslim missionaries, full of reli- 
gious enthusiasm, preached the gospel of 
the unity of G-od and the equality of man; 
and it was, so to speak, a revelation from on 
High to the people who were brought up in 
the atmosphere saturated with the invidious 
distinctions of creed and caste. The simpli- 
<uty of the religon, the catholicity of the 
Divine dispensation, the fraternity of man 
and above all the sunlimest and the widest 
conception of Diety, appealed to the people, 
and they embraced Islam with open arms. 
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lisla mwas also iho volition of tla' rnliui? rnoc . 
and it is ju^t possible that souio (‘onvc'V'.ions 
inaj' be due 4}o the influoii(‘(‘ of temporal 
power, as the people g-oaeialy follow tlie ri*li- 
sjion of thoir rulers; vet the fact iva-nahis that 

* r 

Islam owes its spiritual conquests in Denq.il 
mainly to the pros -lytiziuq; eilbits of its 
missionaries. 

A typical illustration as to how Islam 
spread through the inherent intiueuee of its 
teaching is to be found in the conversion ot 
the ruler whom no worldly interest could 
have persuaded to change his faith. Raja 
Khan’s son, Jatinal renounced the Hindu 
religion and was a Muslim at heart. After 
his father's death in 1414 he called together 
all the offioeies and announced his mtention 
of embracing Islam, and prod am ed that if 
the chiefs would not permit him to ascend 
the throne, he was i-eady to give it up to his 
brother; where-upon they declared that they 
would accept him as their king, whatever 
i-eligion ho might adopt. Accordingly seve- 
ral learned men of the Muslim faith were 
“summoned to witness the Raja renounce 
the Hindu religion and publicly profess his 
acceptance of Islam. He took the name 
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,)alal-u<l-h« i. 5 u> jiupil ut the fajiions saint; 
Shah<ii»-iJil-l h;i. Stilir>v\unl{. In the couiso 
of Ins juuiiu'y }u’ Bonc.ai' and remain- 

ed tlioi o f*»r .1 Inna tiiHO. lie died in 1244 ; 
hut the Site of h^'s tomb is not, known Thei’e 
is, liowever. in f'ena-al a fasnous shrine which 
was ere<d(<l in his honotn*, 

1 ha\e (!('ah so far with t,ho proi^ress of 
Islam in important parts of t,h(‘ Indian Penin- 
sula, and hav(j attempted to draw an out- 
line of th(‘ missionary activities in them. 
But this survey does not in any way claim 
to be <*omprehensive. There have been some 
otlnu* v<u-y important preachers of Islam 
w'hoso rtdiejious intiuonoe was not confined to 
on*', p.irt of the country. For instance, Hazrat 
ivhwiija Afuiu-u<l-Din Chishti, who although 
he lived and died in Ajmer; yet is univer- 
sally respected in India. Originally, he was 
a native of Persia, and is said to have been 
a man of groat learning and piety. He per- 
formed a pilgrimage to Mecca, and there saw 
the Holy Prophet in a dream, who addressed 
him: “The Almighty has entrusted the 

ooimtry of India to thee. Q-o thither and 
settle in Ajmer. By Hod’s help, the faith 
of Islam shall through thy piety and that of 
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thy followers be spread in the land.’’ lit* 
obeyed the orders vs’hich the Holy Prophet 
gave him in vistion, eamc to India and settled 
in Ajmer. Among his first converts here was 
a yogi who was a spiritual preceptor of a 
Raja. Gradually his fame spread all ovei 
India, and Ajmer became one of the religious 
centres of the country. On his wav to x\jiner, 
he is said to have converted about seven 
hundrod loersona in the city of Dellii. His 
memory is still kept with groat reverence, 
and in commemoration thereof an //r.s‘ is held 
annually iiiAjmei’. when the people fioek from 
all parts of the country to visit his tomb. 
Another important missionary whose activi- 
ties have boon conspicuously crowned with 
success is Sayyid Jalal-ud-Din who, it is said, 
settled in Uch, and converted quite a large 
number of persons to Islam. His descen- 
dants are still held in great osteeur, and are 
in charge of his shrine. His grandson, 
Sayyid Mukhdum .Tahanian, too, has been a 
successful missionary and is credited with 
the conversion of several tribes in the Punjab. 

Towards the ond of the same century 
there came another missionary into India 
from Iraq in Persia, and took up las residence 



in Panipat. vohi Dallii. He is known as Bu 
Ali Qalaiiilf'i; and tho JRaJputs of the 

(‘ity fonninic quite a iv'spectahle proportion 
ot tlii‘ pupuiatiuin who are the descendants 
of a <'totain Amir Sini-h, ascribe the con- 
version of their aneesf.irs to this saint. Simi- 
lar missionai v a *ti\ ities have boon going on 
in nioi e I eeent yt'ars as well, ospeoilly the 
second h.ilf of tlu‘ nineteenth century witnes- 
scxl the pros<‘lvti/ang ai'tivity with very bril- 
liant rcsult.s. But as the whole work was 
purely of an individualistic character, there 
is Jio dotaih'd account of its system and 
suf'cc'ss. The vague, scanty information which 
one can gal her from different sources tends 
to establish the fact that Muslim theologians 
wei'c busy in preaching the tenets of Islam 
and getting converts in hundreds. A cer- 
tain Haji lyfuhaminad is said to have con- 
ven-ted as many as two hundred thousand 
Hindus and another missionary is also re- 
presented to have made one thousand con- 
verts in Banglore. It is just possible that these 
figures might liavo been exagerated; but it 
is beyond doubt that the Muslim mis- 
Hionauos made vast spiritual conquests which 
owed no obligations to the temporal power 
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of fslcuu in India. 

Tlie nppononth '"of Islam Lavt oTti ii sdid 
that it owes its^propaaation to fore v and nut 
to conviction, but it is curious bov.'- tlu-y fail to 
see that the converts of Islam have !>eeu -.(unc- 
tiincs tbo most zealous pi*eac!icr.-> of their new 
faith, which is iinpossibh' if they h id no con- 
viction On this point, I sliould l.ki* to (jiioh' 
a passage from Dr. Arnold's /’/v h-ii/thj of 
Ifikon, which gives an ac.count of a coniei- 
sion and runs thus; “In Patiala Maulvi 
Ubaydullah, a couvirted Brahman (jf a great 
iGariiing proved himself to bo a zcaluin prea- 
cher of Islam, and in spite of the obstac!e.-« 
that were at first thrown in his way by hi-, 
relatives, achieved so great a suecoss that his. 
converts almost filled an entire ward of tiie 
city. He wrote controversial works, passed 
through several editions diroedod against the 
Christian and Hindu religions. In one of 
these books, he thus speaks of his own con- 
version : ‘I, Muhammad Ubaydallah tlio son 

of Munslii Fvotu Mai resident of Payal in the 
Patiala State, declare that this poor man in 
his childhood and during the lifetime of his 
father, was held in the bondage of idol-wor- 
ship ; but the mercy of God caught me by 
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the hand mnl drew uic towards Islam, i. e., 
1 eaiiK' to know the ex(‘cl]ence of Islam 
and {lei’u ieneit‘s Hinduism; and I accepted 
Islam lu'art and souk and counted myself one 
of tlu* soivanis of the IVopliot of God (peace 
he upon Inn!).’* At tliat time intelligence, 
wliich is the gift of God. suggested to me 
that it nas liu'refollv and laziness to blindly 
follow the <-!istoms of ono’.s forefathers and be 
liiishnl by them, and not make researches 
into matters of religion and faith, whereon 
depend our ftci'iial bliss or jnisery. With 
tln‘se thoiights. I began to study the current 
faiths and inxa'stigatod each of them impar- 
tially. I thorougly explored the Hindu reli- 
gion and <\>nversed with learned Pandits, 
gained a thorough knowledge of the Chris- 
tian faith, read the books of Islam and conver- 
sed with learned men. In all of them, I found 
errors and fallacies, with the exception of 
Islam, the excellence of which became clearly 
manifest to me; its leader Muhammad, the 
Prophet, possesses such moral excellences 
that no tongue can describe them, and he 
alone who knows the belief and liturgy and 
the moral teachings and practice of this 
faith can fully realise them. Praise be to 



God! so oxcellont is tlu> ivli^iou thnt ev.-rv- 
tliine- ui ifc l(>a(ls th,*" soul io (^od. fu short 
by the grace of (iod, the <listiiicti.>u between 
truth and falsehoo<l hoeanie as (.dear fo 
night and day, darkness au(l< liglit. But ai" 
though my heart had long In eu ^euiio-ht(vned' 
by the brightness of Tslam, and mv mouth 
fragrant witii tlm prof('.-,sion of faitii, yet mv 
eGl passions and Rutan had ],!,tmd me 
with the fetters of the luxury and easi* of 
this ileeting world, and I was in evil case le^- 
cause of outward observamu's of idol dry. At 
length the grace of God thus admonished nm- 
‘How long vrilt thou keep this price less pearl 
hidden within the shell and this refreshing 
perfume shut up in the casket P Thou shoid 
dest wear this pearl about the ne.dc and ' 
profit by this perfume.’ Moreover tiu* learn- 
ed have declared that to conceal one’s faith in 
Islam and retain the dross and ha bits of infidels 
bring.s a man to hell. So (God bo praised), oii 
the Id-al-Fitr, 12d4, the sun of my couv'orsion 
emerged from its screen of clouds, and I per- 
formed my devotions in public with mv 
Muslim Brethren.” i 

Ihis survey will remain imcomploto, if 
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\v\'‘ Olilit tilt* nii-;>k)miry activities carried on 
by i^fii^liiu faqirs or saints -in Kashmir. With 
the exception of Sind, this part of India 
contains iho laro-«‘st number of Muslims, i e. 
.seventy pereentj of the whole population ; 
and the, only explanation of this overwhelm- 
iii" ui.ijority of Muslims is to be found in the 
long’ eontiniu'd missionary movement. In the 
heginning of the fourteenth century the 
king of Kashmir is .said to have embraced 
Islam, and adopted the Muslim name of 
Sadar-ud-Din through the preaching of a 
certain Bulbul Shah. In the reign of Aurang- 
553b, the Raput Raja of the Kishtwar was 
converted by the miracles of one Sayyid 
Shah Farid-ird-Diu, and his conversion appea- 
ls to have been followed by the majority of his 
subjects. 

I have so far dealt with the proselytizing 
activities of Muslim saints resulting in the 
additions to the numerical strength of Islam. 
But there is also another aspect of the mis- 
sionary work, viz, the defence of a religion 
against the hostile attacks from outside. Du- 
ring recent year's the Muslims of India have 
had to cope with this task as well. With the 
advent of the British rule there was a great 



!nfux of Clu'ihiian misNicniarics in India, who 
diti not only prc'iieh thoir vt hyi )n but directed 
\ enoinoiis att a< ks a*<?ainht T>l;un. Tlioy pro- 
diu o(i literature and issued periodu-als. dts- 
iiir’inp." anl inisr('pr(ison'’in<jf Islam. The 
’\Iusliuis. unlike the Chi’ stum •^vriters, had no 
or<:?anized system of publieity and had there- 
for, to draw upon the mtivi>Iu.il <*i!‘orts of 
their tbeulop:'.anp, who wrote voluminous works 
refutiii" the objections of the Ciiristian 
writers and the Arya Simaj, a sect of 
Hinduism, formed under the leader-sliip of 
the late Pandit Dayananda. who introduced 
some reforms in the old religion of Bralnnan- 
jsm. In this <■. nmeetion tlu' valuable services 
of late Sir Ryed Ahmad Khan, Nawab Mahdi 
Ali ; 31aulvi Chirag AH ; lilauivi Qasam Ali 
and esp()cially of the late Ilazrat Mirza 
(rhulam Ahmad and IMaulvi Hakim Nur-ud 
Din, have vvon the universal comunmdation 
by the educated section of IHiislim India. 
The late ilirza Sahib rose with the mission, 
of the propagation of Islam and rendered 
valuable service in this direction. It is how- 
ever, to be regretted that the majority of his 
folio were have gone astrav^ and have begun 
to believe him as a prophet instead of a re- 



fornier. This is diroetl^' opposed to the 
teaohinsrs of Islam; as ihe Holy Prophet 
Muhammad (peafo bo upon him’) is admitted- 
ly the last of tno prophets. The QadianiH 
also think all iMuslims outside the pale of 
Islam, except the followers of the late Mirza 
Sahib. This is a^?am a threat disservice to 
the House t)f Islam : and a grave danger from 
within. 

f cannot close this chapter without a 
word to my co-religionists in India, and that 
i-, tins. The venlict of history is that Islam 
has in\'ariabiy made progress through peace- 
ful means. It has never spread thi-ough the 
sword, as is often misrepresented by its op- 
ponents. Tno groat majority of Muslims 
whi(‘h is found in some parts of India is the 
result of the missionary activities on the part 
of the ftiu.slim saints and writers, and not of 
any pressure from the Muslim Government. 
And if you still ch(>rish the gi*eat hope of the 
])rogress of Islam, the only way for its realiza- 
tioii lies in the propagation of Islam, in the 
i'last and the West through missionary activi- 
ties. The dissemination of Islamic literature 
is the most effective and the cheapest method 
of preaching Mam. 



APPENDIX 

CHARACTERISTICS OF A TRUE RELIGION. 

Furtimately wo* are livinsf in an aa:o of 
iiiilit and learninp:. The seientilic resoaroh 
is tl'.e salient feature of oui' times. We have 
s.ieeeoded in inikin:^ w.iadeffiil discovorios 
in th(‘ inystory of nature. We analysci every 
tliiiux ; and our analytieal faruliy has reach- 
ed its liighest })oint. In fact, our aehievo- 
iHcnts in the domain of s‘-ienee are ehieliy 
due to the develop. nont of this faculty Wo 
have found out tho properties of water and 
air, of eartii and lire ; of electricity and 
radium, and tho wonderful inventions of 
uiodern tiinos which have contributed .so 
much to our civilization, arc based u]) m our 
this sciontifio knowledg-c. lean’s potentiality- 
of acquiring kliowledge, lias given him pro- 
cedeneo over angels ; and the same superiori- 
ty has been referred to in the Quran (11:31) 
where it is related that “(lod gave Adam 
tho knowledge of all things,” whereas tho 
angles wore distitute of it It is duo to this 
capacity, th.'it man has made so many inven- 
tions and discoverie.s in the domain of 
science. 

Now, if wo can study the laws of natiiro ; 
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exist in the workl, as it is a nsclevs tliiiiq-; 
and its wortlilessness is onou<?]i to sliow that 
it is not a true religion from (lod. 

A living and true niigion, liowover, gives 
a tone to human character and civilization, 
just as our seieutilio resiiarch adds to ilu>, -jjros- 
polity and happiness of mankind. There 
is perfect harmony bci wccii a true laiigion 
and science; and it must he sf). heeaiise both 
arc based upon truth. The only dillVrenee 
is that the domain of religion is the moral and 
spiritual side of human characis-r. while that 
of science, the physuovl and mabnial side. 

Wo stand in need of knowledge and 
experionc-e for our material progi-ess; we 
equally stand in need of knowlislge for the 
uplift of the spiritual side of our nature. 
Wo make iirogross in civilization through 
our scientific knowledge /. o. by reading the 
will of God as written in the Book of Na,tnre. 
Similarly, we soar higher and higher in the 
regions of morality and spirituality through 
the knowledge which wo acquire from the 
word of God. Thus Science studies tlio works 
of God, and Religion the word of God, Both 
are seeking after knowlodge— the will of God 



, 1 .-, r.MUil’ 1 ni ! Ih* vviirld. ]'nt {he eliaimcls 
arc tiiih*! cut />. urn* rcawifs tiu' work ot the 
Huprciuc i’cuitf. flic olher His \rurd:aiid as the 
iihiuKiic '.xuat i-> uiu* imdthu‘-aiue iSciGiice and 
h*c!ii>-!nii can I \ c dh'd twins sucking- at the 
iircjc-f of the scll'--:i!Hc luotlicr. 

\\h 11 flit 11 . if iicligiou is but another 
delicate brunch of sciiuicc, can we not study 
it like a science ; and liud out its basic princi- 
ples or ciiaiadcristii's ? \V'hat arc then the 
charactcrist ic.s (d‘ a triu' ndigion V 

i have already said that religion acqni- 
re.s knowiciigc from the word of (rod. That 
is why I'vory religion in tho world claims the 
possession of a revealed Book. Tho heavenly 
scripture's which are in the hands of the ex- 
ponent's of various religions are sure signs of 
the fact that the word of God is the great 
fonnilation on which the super-structure of a 
religion ntands. But what do these scriptures 
prove ? They prove that God spoke once 
upon a time, or tho utmost that Ho used 
to speak in the dead past. But can this 
proposition satisfy the men living an the pre- 
sent, if they do not experience the same 
Divine bliss in their own age ? I am afraid 
the religions which do not believe in the 
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continuation of revelation will surely fail to 
convince one abou* the oxistonce of (}o(l. 
One can ask : if God spoke in the ]'>ast; why 
does lie not speak at the present? Arc we 
to believe in God on the fj^rengih of past 
stories. The Arya rtaniaj believes that God 
never spoke after the revelation of th(> N^edas. 
Similarly our Christiaix f rituals claim that 
the Holy Bible is the last wonl of God, after 
which He never addresst'd a man. Can .such 
religions prove that this God is really a living 
God! If God spoke in the times of Hoses, 
Jesus and Muhammad (peace be upon them), 
Ho should speak at the ]>resont too. And if 
Re does not, what on earth is the proof of 
His existence in the modern time.s. God is in- 
variably represented by all religions as (der- 
nal and ever-living. But is not llis long 
silence inconsistent with His eternal attribute 
of speech ? Thus if Divine revelation can 
be an element of a true religion, it is only 
the fresh revelation in every age, because 
the revelation of the past is but' a mysttuy 
affording no solid and fresh proof for the 
men of the living present. 

In this respect, I must say, Islam occu- 
pies a unique position among the protninont 
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said Riligiou bhoukl not be only a lip-hclief ; 
but it should have power to niould luuinm eha- 
racter, and bring the vaiious faeuliies of iinui 
into full and liarmouious play. In other words, 
the full flodgcd growth of hiuiKm narurc is the 
cliief aim of a religion. But this eauuol bo 
aohieved unless we are sulycot to certain 
explicit laws. Eveiy-tlhng in the world is sub- 
ject to a cei'tain Divine law ; and it is ihrougli 
obodicnco to tins law that it attains to its 
perfection or goal. Obedience to Divine law 
is the keynote of progress. 

Therefore, a religion that aims at the 
all-round devolopnient of Imman f.icultios 
must provide us with a complete and perfect 
dispensation. It should lay down the detailed 
rules and regulations of life. It should teach 
ns how to treat a friend and a foe. It should 
tell us how to discliargo our multifarious 
duties in this world of ours. For instance, it 
should formulate the duty of a sovoriegn to his 
subjects, of subjects to a king, of a husband 
to liis wife and so on. In a word, it should toll 
us how to Hoe. The second function of a 
true religion, therefore, is to give a complete 
code of life for the guidance of mankind. 
Islam, put to this tost too, comes up to the 



niaik. li is univei sally admitted that the 
Holy Quvaii, the purify of^ whoso text is 
beyond the shadow of doubt, coinpiiscs a com- 
])leto code of life, far as the basic piinci- 
])k‘s arc eoncornod. And the Sunnat L e. the 
traditions of the Holy Prophet provide us 
witli th*‘ details and excmpliticatious of the 
principles enunciated in the Holy Book of 
ishuii. Thus the Hliariat or the Islamic law 
is jjerfoct both in theory and practice. 

The third important requisite of a true 
reh'>don is the model or exemplar, as an 
example is better than precept. Men are 
apt to copy ; and they are social beings as ra- 
tional. Hence a code of life, a disponsatioii 
alone, would have not been sulficient for our 
guidance. Wo want a perfect model before 
iiH who should bo a historical personage, so 
tnat sve may got light and lessons from his 
life. Again, our model must be one who has 
])assod through the various stages of social 
life .so that ift every step of our progress and 
in every station of life wo may bo able to 
follow in lus footprints. 

In thi.s respect, too, Islam stands unique 
among all the religions of the world. Chris- 



tiauity anil Iliuiluism have, no iloubl, tliou' 
own models, fhe C4iiistian Church presents 
Jesus (peace be upon liiin) as Inn- model and 
exemplar; and the Hindus hav’o so many 
ft'ods, of whom Krishna and Rama are very 
important. Buddhism has ejot the Buddha. 
We have every respect for ihesi* personai^es. 
But we cannot refrain from ])ointim!; out that 
those ^mrsoualities can hardly serve the 
purpose of a uiotlol or exemplar. Their lives 
are enshrouded in myths. We can make 
nothing out of Ihoni. No accurate' and precise 
account of their lives is handed down to ns. 
The Itationalist Church in hlngland has gone 
HO far as to deny the vi'iy existence of a 
historical Jesus. This schoid holds that Christ 
is only a mythical name. Idle (lospols which 
are the main source of Jesus’ life have very 
little historical value. Besides, the material 
they give, is too meagre and sciaiity to servo 
the purpose of a beacon for our lives. Simi- 
lar is the case with othei' religious person- 
alities of the world. Therefore, they cannot 
be models for humanity. 

Fiirthor, Jesus, and others who, like him, 
arc applauded to divinity have another special 
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disatlvantut^G for being exemplorb for man- 
kind. They are believed io bo gods or 
Crod-iiicaniatc by thoir followers. Well, if 
they are gods, they cannot be models for nteu. 
They aic not onr species. Our exemplar 
must be fi'oni amongst ourselves, who can 
realize oui’ difliculties, who has the same 
aspirations, the same difficulties and the same 
methods oi surmounting them. Again, 
what is the use of setting up a God as our 
exemplar, unless we are aspiring to become 
a God or God-incarnate ? And if wo are all 
,j#odM potentially, and possess divinity in our- 
selves, then the divinity of Jesus and other 
gods like him dwindles down, and they are 
all brought down to Die level of humanity. 
In short, religious pcisonalities like Buddha, 
Jesus, Krishna, Ram Chandra, cannot be 
models for humanity; because, firstly, they 
are not historical personages, their lives being 
enshrouded in myth ; and secondly, they are 
believed to bo gods by their followers ; and 
evidently a god or God-incarnate cannot be 
model for men. 

But Muhammad (peace be upon Mm) is 
surely a historical personage. The events 
of his life are handed down to us with wonder- 



ful accuracy and prcci^ciiCHs No .sovereign in 
the world has p;ot siidh a coiuplctc chronicle 
of his life’s cvenhs as our Holy Prophet, lie 
still seems to bo livinj? among his followers, 
because every practice of his 5as not been 
reduced to writing only; but also to prac- 
tice in their daily life. The whole Islamic world 
is, in a way, a living history of the Tb'ophet.- 
Therefore, ho is Ihe model for humanity. 

And again, Muhammad (p(*aeo bii upon 
him) is a mortal like ourselves. Ho is one of 
us. He has no claim to divinit.y. His whole 
glory lies in being a man— a pcrh'ot man 
an exemplar for humanity. The Holy Quran 
says 1 4JU i J i. o. “And in tiie 

Apostle of Allah there is an excellent exam- 
ple for you.” Ho passed through the various 
stations of life ; and saw the vicissitudes of 
fortune. Prom the state of a poor orphan, 
he rose to the eminonce of Arabia’s Emperor; 
and in all the phases of his life, we can glean 
lessons for our guidance. We all know that 
he was a loving husband, a kind father, a 
true friend, a noble foe, a faithful ally and 
a great administrator and conqueror. Ho had 
the qualities of both the head and the heart ; 
and Providence gave him ample chance to 
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display tUchO qualities in practice. His life 
is eventful. xVt one time be liios from Mecca 
at the mid of night to save his Iffe, and deliver 
the Divine message he was charged with; at 
another he ente%3 the self-same city as the 
Emperor of the whole of Ai abia. Muhammad, 
therefore, is decidoly an ‘•excellent exeniplar 
fur liumauity.'" 

In brief, Islam is at present a true reli- 
gion from tlod ; because : — 

(1) it recognises the continuity of Divine 
revelation ; and the lives of the Muslim saints 
■«fall ages exemplify it. 

hi) its Holy Book, the Quran, gives a 
comi)lcte code of life 

{:?) it presmits a perfect model in the 
life of the Prophet, who is undoubtedly a his- 
torical personage and wlioso life, being event- 
ful, is pregnant with the best lessons for 
posterity. 

Is there any other religion, which can 
claim to possess these features ? 


Thk End. 
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